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A SUGGESTED CURRICULUM IN LATIN FOR 
THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL * 


By GONZALEZ LODGE 


Professor of Latin and Greek, Teachers College 


Our system of public secondary education has for a number of 
years been organized into twelve years or grades, of which the first 
eight have been classed under the term elementary while the 
remaining four have been separately organized as the high school. 
These two divisions, elementary and high, have been distinguished 
not only by the subjects included in the curriculum but also, osten- 
sibly at least, by the methods of teaching. The high school has 
claimed to meet the needs of the gradually maturing mind of the 
child by presenting more advanced subjects taught in a fashion 
which made greater demands upon the child’s intellectual power 
and corresponded more to his expanding outlook upon life. 

This division has developed naturally rather than by design. In 
the earliest years of our history children were put to school later 
than now and required a longer time to cover the subjects usually 
classed as elementary. Partly because of lack of opportunity, 
partly also by reason of unsystematic as well as inefficient teaching, 
the boy was ready to enter the high school only after eight years or 
grades had been devoted to elementary study. 

During the last half-century a great change has gradually taken 
place in our educational system. Facilities have been enormously 
increased, the school year has been greatly lengthened, the effi- 
ciency of teaching has been much improved. The result has been 
natural and inevitable. The child having longer and more con- 
tinuous teaching has passed more rapidly through the curriculum 
of the elementary school, and has been able to qualify for high 

* An address delivered at the meeting of the American Classical League, held in 
Philadelphia on July 7, 1921. 
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school at an earlier age. The amount of time thus gained in the 
elementary school has been variously estimated, but the general 
opinion is that the ordinary child is now as far advanced at the end 
of six years of school as he was forty years ago at the end of eight, 
and is thus prepared for high-school method two years earlier. 

The natural way to treat this gapof two years would be toeliminate 
it by beginning the high-school work in the seventh instead of the 
ninth grade. This would enable students to enter college two vears 
earlier and thus save time for professional training. Various reasons 
have prevented this natural solution of the problem, principally the 
fact that comparatively few students go to college, and then the 
disinclination of the colleges to reduce their age of admission. 

This being the situation, the problem now before the country is 
how to organize the six years comprising the last two years of the 
elementary school and the four years of the high school so as to 
meet the needs of the great body of boys and girls whether they 
expect to go to college or not. Various solutions have been tried 
in different parts of the country by the establishing of junior high 
schools of varying number of years, and varying content of curricu- 
lum. In some cases the last two grades have been combined 
and treated merely as a preliminary high-school year, the old first 
year of high school being split into two; in others the two years 
have been organized separately as a junior high school leaving the 
present four-year high school intact. In other places the last two 
years of the elementary school and the first year of high school have 
been combined into a three-year junior high school complete in 
itself, preliminary to, but not a part of the senior high school. 

The last plan seems the most logical and likely to prevail for the 
reason that there has always been a great loss in high-school enrol- 
ment as pupils left school for work. This loss has been most pro- 
nounced at the end of the first year, amounting in some cases to 
more than one third. This is a serious matter from the adminis- 
trative standpoint, involving, as it does, a large waste in space and 
teaching force. Those who thus leave at the end of the first year 
have often got little more than a poor grounding in the subjects of 
study, a grounding which will be of little service to them later. 

On the other hand, if the three years of the junior high school 
can be regarded as a single unit, it will be possible to organize a 
curriculum complete in itself, worth while in itself, which will be 
followed by a fairly constant group. The position of the classics, 
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principally of course of Latin, in such a high school will depend 
largely upon the part played by the Greek and Latin language, 
literature, and history in forming our civilization, and upon the 
practical benefits which the youth of our country can gain from a 
study of these. I invite your attention to some of these practical 
benefits. 

Modern civilization represents only a link in the continuous 
progress of mankind. It is comprehensible only in the light and 
knowledge of what has already been accomplished in the world. 
In the case of some phases of human endeavor the beginnings are 
so recent that the whole of the past achievement may seem to be 
compassable in the work of a single lifetime, but in reality even in 
such cases the roots of the present progress will be found to be 
much further back. Thus so recent a matter as the aeroplane rests 
upon experimentation extending over many years, and is based 
upon physical laws which it has taken many centuries to discover. 
In the case of most of the elements of our modern life, however, the 
present status is but the present state of a period of uninterrupted 
growth from prehistoric times. 

Obviously the ideal man would be one who while able to take his 
place as an efficient member of our modern materialistic society, 
would at the same time have so wide an acquaintance with the course 
of the world influences that he would be able to see clearly the way 
in which events were developing, and in the light of the past experi- 
ence to prognosticate and guide the future. To equip him to do 
this is the function of education. 

Education therefore falls at once into two broad types. First in 
the estimation of the citizens of this country, as it seems, is the 
training in the acquisition of a vocation, using the word in its 
broadest sense. Second, and in the minds of many and great 
people of much greater importance, is the acquiring of some ac- 
quaintance with that past which is the basis of everything that 
makes life worth living. This latter is what produces what is 
known as the cultivated man. 

There are certain subjects which may be at once placed under 
the caption of vocational subjects. Such are all the trades, and, in 
addition, all the professions. There are many other subjects which 
may with equal justice be classified as cultural subjects. These are 
briefly art, history, economics, philosophy, language, literature, 
mathematics, and science in its many manifestations. A few per- 
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sons may make these their vocations, but to the mass they remain 
only elements of culture. 

Of the various studies just mentioned art, history, economics, 
mathematics, philosophy, and science can be studied by themselves 
and need no defense; and their connection with the past can be 
made out and traced by means of materials that are either in Eng- 
lish, or, as in the case of art, extralinguistic. In the case of our 
language and our literature, however, the study can not be prose- 
cuted to the foundations nor can expert ability to use the language 
or to interpret the literature be acquired without a careful study 
of the sources from which comes the one and by which is profoundly 
influenced the other. It is not necessary for the present purpose to 
emphasize the fact that the independent investigator in other fields 
also must know the medium in which his materials are embodied. 
I am speaking only of the non-technical cultivated man. 

Nor need it be objected that every one learns to express himself 
and indicate his needs without an expert knowledge of the medium 
of expression. The brute can make his wants known, and there 
are undoubtedly those especially gifted by nature, who can use 
not only volubly but with precision and force their English, with- 
out an elaborate training. I am speaking of the normal human 
being. 

Language is the most important invention of man. It was in- 
vented first as a rough device to convey his thoughts. But from the 
roughest and rudest of beginnings it has been developed by count- 
less generations of painstaking scholars into the most marvelous 
instrument that the human genius has contrived. The first requisite 
in a proper educational system should be training in language, espec- 
ially the mother tongue. This can be of two kinds, one irrational, 
the other rational. The first is training by practice or rule of thumb. 
The second is by calling into use other varieties of study to supply 
in a rational way the information needed. It is in connection with 
the second way that Latin (and Greek, for that matter) comes 
under discussion. 

If an American child had been born a Roman child, what would 
have been his linguistic inheritance? He would have been born to 
a language almost entirely homogeneous, that is, with the minutest 
proportion of foreign words; a language fully adequate for the uses 
of a highly developed civilization, and capable of an expansion 
sufficient for all its needs by means of native elements and devices. 
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Where anything else was demanded a kindred tongue, Greek, stood 
ready to provide it. 

Furthermore, this language had not been disfigured and blurred 
by phonetic decay. Its words were clear cut and carried their 
meaning on their faces. The slang and figurative uses were rudi- 
mentary in the sense that they were not far fetched as is so much of 
our modern journalistic slang. 

Our own forbears make their appearance in history about the 
time of the mature development of the Latin civilization and the 
Latin language. They were the rudest of the rude in all that means 
civilization. Their needs were confined, so far as the expression of 
them goes, to their physical well-being alone, and their experience 
of what constituted physical well-being was extremely meager. 
They had only what we are wont in moments of ignorant self- 
patronage, to denominate the “good old Anglo-Saxon.” 

The Roman conquest of Britain brought these barbarians into 
contact with the Roman civilization. Their knowledge and with 
knowledge their needs jumped by leaps and bounds. But when 
they adopted the Roman’s knowledge and the Roman’s needs, they 
adopted the Roman’s language with them. When the Roman pro- 
vincial administration disappeared with the fall of the Roman 
Empire, the missionaries stepped in to continue and expand the 
Roman tradition. This was the first period of the Latin influence 
upon English. It was basic and extensive, but the words then 
taken over became so much a part of the woof and warp of English 
that evident traces of their origin have in most cases disappeared. 

The second period of Latin influence began with the Norman 
conquest. Norman French was almost entirely Latin. When the 
Normans came over they came as conquerors. Their social posi- 
tion and their manner of life were far ahead of the English. So we 
have a repetition of the first Roman experience. The English 
gained wider knowledge, with knowledge greater needs, and with 
the needs, the corresponding words. In many cases words for the 
same things already existed. This resulted in specialization and 
the first great development of synonyms. The Latin had already 
suffered much in its transfusion into Norman French. This in turn 
suffered much in being taken over into English. This large class of 
words is therefore in many cases almost elusive. 

When after the great development of humanism at the revival of 
learning, Latin became the medium of political, scientific, and 
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diplomatic intercourse, it became so because it was universal to be 
sure, but more because its advantages as a means of expression 
were widely recognized. All mother tongues, English among them, 
suffered eclipse for a season. When this Latin vogue waned under 
the growth of nationalism, the native languages began to come 
again to the front. English, however, proved at once to be unequal 
to the demand made upon it. Thus began the third period in the 
Latin influence upon English. All the old needs of common life 
and polite life had been supplied by the Roman conquest and the 
Norman conquest. The new need was the need for a scholars’ 
vocabulary. Bacon wrote his system of philosophy in Latin be- 
cause English either was not adequate or was not considered ade- 
quate to embody his ideas. The new movement was to remedy 
that. The English scholars, among whom may be conspicuously 
set Dr Johnson, proceeded to enrich the English language with the 
cream of the Roman literary vocabulary. In making the shift 
they made as little change in the Latin word as possible, following 
certain definite principles of coinage. Hence the words taken over 
into English during this movement are easily recognizable as Latin 
words, and have acquired practically no new meanings in the 
transfer. 

The last period of the borrowing of Latin words is the modern or 
scientific period. The countless scientific investigators who have 
been adding so much to our knowledge during the last two centuries, 
found themselves in need of practically a new language in which 
to record their achievements and discoveries. The foundation of 
such technical language as they had was Greco-Latin. The classical 
tongues also possessed the means of amplifying these terms to an 
unlimited degree, by the use of their elaborate system of termina- 
tions. Hence modern science laid both hands upon the Greek and 
Roman tongues and made them live again, albeit in a new and 
strange shape. 

As a result of these four movements, practically all of the original 
Latin vocabulary has been absorbed into English. This, supple- 
mented by Greek, is what makes the language. The Anglo-Saxon 
foundation is so far overlaid that it is almost impossible to see it. 
It comprises the words that served the elementary needs of the 
Britons who met Caesar in 55 B. c. The Anglo-Saxon ceased to 
grow when Caesar landed; all the growth of the English language 
since that time has been Greco-Roman. 
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Since, then, English is not English but Latin and Greek, with 
Latin the larger ingredient, it would seem that the way to gain 
an exact and expert knowledge of English would be to study Latin. 
The trend of opinion among Latin teachers during the last twenty 
years has been in the direction of laying the chief stress in the 
teaching of Latin in the high school upon the relations of Latin to 
English. This is unquestionably the right direction, but like all 
innovations it needs careful guidance if it is not to become a snare 
instead of a deliverance. The question to be decided now, is how 
best to go about teaching Latin with this new point of view. 

Two ways present themselves. The first is to work back from 
the English word to the Latin origin, and thus arrive at the mean- 
ing. This is open to many objections, the most serious of which 
being that the pupil has not yet the knowledge necessary to make 
the connection, except in a small number of cases. Thus, to say 
that the English word ‘facility’ is derived from the Latin facilitas 
is to define one obscurity by another. This last word has in its turn 
to be connected with its source before real light can be thrown upon 
the English word. The process is like studying a twig by first con- 
necting it with the branch, then following this back to the limb, 
through the limb to the trunk, and thus finally to the root or seed. 
Whereas if we start with the root or seed we readily get to a myriad 
of twigs, no two of which are exactly alike, although all have some 
elements in common. 

The other way is to start with the Latin and gradually as power 
develops to work one’s way from the single word to the multitude 
to which it has given rise, first in the Latin itself, and subsequently 
in the English. It is of course always possible to connect imme- 
diately a newly learned Latin word with the English derivative. 
And this often is in itself not only a great stimulus to the pupil's 
imagination, but a substantial addition to his knowledge. But the 
correct principle would be to gather together, after a while, the 
scattered bits of knowledge and organize them into a homogeneous 
and complete praxis. The example previously referred to, the 
word ‘facility,’ will serve again to illustrate. When the child comes 
to consonant stems of the third declension he learns that there is an 
ending -tas, which forms the genitive in -fatis, and he is set to learn 
the paradigm. Learning then ‘facilitas’ he may readily be led to 
derive the English word ‘facility’ from it, and with the assistance 
of the teacher to get its meaning. But he ought either then or 
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later, preferably when he learns the paradigm, to learn also that 
this termination is added to adjectives to form abstract nouns. 
Thus with this termination he could easily be in possession of nearly 
as many abstract nouns as he has adjectives. The adjective should 
in its turn be connected wherever possible with the word from which 
it is taken and so forth. In the case of this word we would ultimately 
get back to the verb facio, a fundamental word meaning do or make. 
From this as a basis we could go to the large list of words which 
English has gained from this source. 


facile fact factitive factotum 
facilely faction factitude factual 
facileness factional factive facture 
facilitate factionary _ factor faculty 
facilitation factioner factorage facultative 
facility factious factorial facultatively 
facinorous factiously factorize feasible 
facinorousness factiousness factorship feasibility 
facsimile factitious factory feasibleness 


Now it seems obvious that a knowledge of the values of the 
terminations that appear in this list, which is merely one out of very 
many such lists that could be made, while not absolutely necessary 
to a knowledge of the meanings of the English words, would make 
greatly for precision in the use of them, particularly in the case of 
those that are less common. It is also clear that such knowledge 
requires considerable time and careful study; that it should con- 
tinually increase with further study of Latin; that it rests finally 
upon the complete mastery of the Latin system of inflection; and 
that this kind of study is especially appropriate to the early stages 
of the study of Latin when so much effort must of necessity be 
devoted to learning the forms and the small vocabulary commonly 
supplied in the first two years. It is true that the further prosecu- 
tion of the history of Latin words during their transfer into English 
is full of the most fascinating discoveries in the growth of civiliza- 
tion, but this needs no great emphasis in the early stages. 

Since the child is thus, in his school life, touching Latin and the 
classical civilization at so many points, the natural way to begin the 
study of Latin would be to connect the work immediately with the 
child’s experience or other knowledge. This can be done in various 
ways. What follows is suggested as a possible means of approach. 
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The teacher may hang upon the wall a map of Europe as it was 
at the beginning of the Christian era, that is,a map of the Imperium 
Romanum or Roman Empire. Many of the countries have names 
to-day, that are but slight modifications of the Roman names. 
This would give opportunity to connect the modern nations of 
western Europe with their ancient representatives. A number of 
modern cities also have names that go back to antiquity, as for 
example London, Paris, Marseilles, Cologne, etc. The story of the 
origin of some of these towns like London or Marseilles might be 
given. In connection with this study of the map the pupils might 
be made to see that the vocabulary which we use now in geography 
goes back largely to Latin. For example Sicily and Sardinia are 
islands. The word ‘island’ is Latin, which accounts for the fact that 
the German form is Insel, and the French ile. This fact leads 
naturally to the conclusion that the Teutonic as well as the other 
northern tribes had no idea or experience of an island, for obviously 
Britain was not to them an island. Hence not merely the Gauls, 
as was to be expected, but the Britons and Germans took the new 
name with the new idea. ‘Continent’ too as well as ‘peninsula’ 
is Latin. In fact why not make the comparison of the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin in this matter of geography? We find that 
English had ‘land,’ but for its adjective forms such as ‘terrestrial’ 
it goes to Latin. It has ‘sea,’ to be sure, but not ‘lake.’ It has 
‘stream’ also but not ‘river.’ Then too English shows ‘hill’ but 
not ‘mountain.’ Wecan find ‘bank’ of a stream, but no ‘coast,’ or 
‘strait’ or ‘channel.’ Do we not see at once the limited outlook of 
the ancient Briton as shown by his speech apparatus? 

A shift from the ancient world to the United States would lead 
to a search for the names of cities here which are really Latin. A 
list of them ought to be always at hand to show the tremendous if 
often subconscious power these old Roman and Greek names con- 
tinued to exert. 

The language of the ancient world might next merit attention. 
The word ‘language’ would be connected at once with the Latin 
word from which it comes, lingua, a tongue. This gives occasion to 
sketch briefly the various languages of the ancient world, and the 
migrations of nationalities which gave rise to our Teutonic lan- 
guage. The fact that we get the term language through the French 
would suggest that we mean by it rather organized speech, such as 
has been subjected to the analysis of grammatical study. This 
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leads at once to the study of grammar, and the discovery that the 
complete grammatical terminology, even down to such elementary 
terms as noun and verb, is Latin. Furthermore, the various rela- 
tionships of life, the various kinds of activity constitute the various 
forms of the Latin inflection. This gives a different point of view 
for the study of inflections, and leads naturally to the organized 
expression of ideas. 

The consideration of language leads at once to the study of the 
people who used this language. The Roman family would form 
the center of the attack here including their various human rela- 
tionships with their counterparts in our own social order. Some of 
these like pater, mater are universal and appear in many languages. 
But while the Teutonic devised ‘son’ the Roman invented filius. 
The term ‘clan’ is probably Teutonic, but the smaller unit, the 
‘family,’ is Latin, as is every other word involving human organiz- 
ation, as ‘race,’ ‘tribe,’ etc. 

A certain amount of archzological information should accompany 
the work here. For example, the Roman attitude to the family as 
an element in the state organization, its government, the position 
of the woman, the sanctity and purity of the life within the home, 
the principles of obedience, of courage, of modesty, of respect for 


elders, of pride of race, of deference to the higher powers, of religious ~ 


obligations, of loyalty, etc., etc., all of which distinguished the 
Roman family organization even more than it did the Jewish, should 
be contrasted with certain modern tendencies, as well as with the 
collapse of the family in the corruption of the Roman Empire, one 
of the most destructive causes in its final overthrow. 

The manner of living among the Romans, their houses, their 
household devices, their farms, their slaves, their servants, their 
food might profitably next be taken up. Here too, the civilization 
of the Romans as compared with the lack of convenience of the 
northern peoples would at once come out. Thus the Roman had 
windows in his houses. This is indicated by the presence of the 
word for ‘window,’ namely, fenestra. The Briton seems to have had 
the same idea, for he invented the term ‘window,’ but this hardly 
could have been the case with the German, or he would probably 
not have taken the word fenestra, and turned it into Fenster. 

Passing on to the education of the Roman child, we should see at 
once that the Roman could write and read, and that something akin 
to these processes was in pract ce among our ancestors. But they 
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had neither alphabet nor the ability to write down and read words. 
Indeed the term ‘word’ is a Latin term, as well as ‘letter,’ and the 
words for the various instruments of writing, such as ‘pen,’ ‘script,’ 
‘paper,’ ‘parchment,’ ‘style,’ ‘ink,’ etc. The dependence of English 
upon the Greek and Latin is nowhere more palpable than in the 
matter of all that pertains to reading and writing; and the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the three ‘R’s,’ which everyone regards as 
the fundamentals of our existence in society, were not devised by 
our own ancestors but by the Greeks and Romans, cannot escape 
even the dullest. 

By the time the pupil has progressed thus far, he should be ready 
for some simple reading. He has acquired some vocabulary, he has 
learned some forms, and he has come to a truer view of his own 
tongue. The reading that he should do should, as it seems to me, 
be concerned with the stories of early Rome, and Greece, particularly 
with those stories which have a moral, and which were used by the 
Romans themselves to inculcate true standards of conduct; stories 
which being heroic in quality, would naturally appeal to the ideals 
and imagination of youth. Fortunately there is no lack of such 
material, though it may have to be worked over in such a way as 
to lay more emphasis upon the heroic features. Important too is 
the fact that the mass of this material has already been almost com- 
pletely assimilated into our English literature. 

All that I have said has been devoted to the approach to the 
study of Latin from the new point of view. After the period of 
reading of the great Roman authors begins, the necessity of a shift 
in the emphasis is no less pressing. In the past the attention has 
been directed too much to the technique of language, and too little 
to the content of the authors read. The close contact with the 
English language should be steadily preserved, and the information 
gained should be more and more systematized, but there should 
now begin a close contact with ancient institutions and our own. 
The economics and politics of the Roman commonwealth, as 
shown in the writings of Caesar and Cicero, not only touch us at 
every turn, but are full of lessons for our own times and our own 
problems in administration. Vergil, too, has had a profound in- 
fluence upon the thought of our great poets and scholars, and in 
reading him, no opportunity should be omitted for making the con- 
tact, and thereby securing a clearer understanding of the message 
of our creative literature. 
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Experiments along the line of the foregoing discussion have been 
made by many teachers during the last twenty-five years. There 
still remains a great deal to be done, mainly in the systematizing 
of the material. The loan-words of English from Latin need to be 
assembled. A mass of the information referred to above is not 
available in convenient form. One of our greatest needs is a dic- 
tionary or collection, in form organized for teachers, of the Latin 
part of the English vocabulary. Our knowledge of these matters is 
all in the large dictionaries, and scattered under a quarter of a 
million items. It would require extensive and careful labor to 
gather such a dictionary. There should also be worked out a course 
of study laying the emphasis on what I have indicated. Attempts 
have been made along this line, but the extent of the work is very 
great, and the time necessary is greater than ordinary teachers can 
afford. The gathering of illustrative material for such a course 
would in itself take a long time and require the work not only of 
scholars but also of artists. But the results would be worth the 
trouble. 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations, I offer the following 
suggestion for a Latin course of six years divided into a junior 
course of three years and a senior course of the same length. 


Latin CourRsE FOR A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL OF THREE YEARS 


First Half-Year: 


The work above discussed in extenso would cover about the first 
half-year. Experiments in arranging such a course show: 


Lack of necessary material available. It will all have to be 
worked up and tested again and again, before it can be made 
satisfactory. This lack of material applies to: Selection of 
Roman life subjects, arrangement and selection of English de- 
rivatives, choice of Latin words most important for later study, 
and preparation of necessary wall-pictures for oral teaching. 


Second Half- Year: 
In the second half-year, the pupil should begin reading. This 
develops the following needs: 
Suitable reading material of an easy kind relating to Roman 
life, and story. The material that we have is dull and uninter- 
esting in addition to being too difficult for this stage. Much of 
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this material would have to be made anew from the Roman 
sources. 


Third Half- Year: 


In the third half-year, it would be necessary to begin to system- 
atize the study of English loan-words. There exists plenty of 
material for this, but it is ill arranged and not readily accessible. 
We should have: 

A practically complete Latin-English compendium, containing 
the English words that have been derived from Latin, with such 
archzological material as would show the way in which words 
have come over. This is needed in order to make the proper 
selection for the use of the pupils, and to develop and organize 
the practical values of this knowledge. 

Fourth Half- Year: 

In the fourth half-year, the preliminary reading of an easy type 
should be finished. The forms and inflections should be fully 
mastered. During this term, also, there should be a study of the 
Roman way of looking at things, that is, the Roman’s ideas of life. 
For this purpose we need: 

Material to show what the Roman thought of natural phe- 
nomena, what he did about water-supply, about public baths, 
how medicine was regarded, what animals he was familiar with, 
and how he regarded them, what he knew of the sky and natural 
phenomena, etc. Some of this material has already been made 
available, but not enough. 

Third Year: 

The third year, comprising the fifth and sixth half-years, should 
be devoted to the study of ancient mythology, on the basis of Ovid 
and the fable-writers. This brings the first contact with Latin and 
English literature. For this we need also: 

A systematic attempt to show the influence of ancient myth, 
by following given myths through English literature, and par- 
ticularly through medieval and modern art. Some of this has 
been done, but it has not been made easily accessible to pupils. 


LaTIN COURSE FOR A SENIOR H1GH SCHOOL OF THREE YEARS 
Fourth Year: 


The work of the senior high school should be centered mainly 
about the literary and content study of great Roman writers. The 
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first year should be given up to Cesar and the study of the growth 
of the Roman civilization in western Europe. It should involve 
the study of trade movements in Greece and afterwards in the 
Roman world, and practically lead to a study of the Mediterranean 
basin. 

The pupil should have a working vocabulary of not less than 1000 
of the most common and important Latin words. He should begin 
at this time also the study of French or Spanish. The fact that the 
Romance languages are descendants of the Latin should be empha- 
sized from the beginning of the study of French, and the French and 
Latin teachers should work together to eliminate waste. Thus the 
total Latin vocabulary to date, should be turned over into French 
without loss of time, and the pupil should from this time on, learn 
a French word when he learns a Latin one and vice versa. For this 
purpose we need: 


A parallel Latin-French vocabulary, and some means of pre- 
senting this vocabulary to both classes. It should be arranged 
mainly from the point of view of the Latin class, so that with 
each new lesson not only the Latin, but the French equivalents 
should be studied. We have no such collection. 


Fifth Year: 


The fifth year should be taken up with the study of the Roman 
constitution and its lessons for us as members of a democracy. To 
this end the work should be centered around Cicero as the great 
defender of democracy against the tendencies of the times. In 
connection with this work should go some slight study of Roman 
law and institutions and the development of the great codes of the 
Empire, with their formulation of legal principles for our own time 
as well as theirs. A popular treatment of this subject such as could 
be used by teachers is very necessary and is not at hand. 


Sixth Year: 


The last year should be devoted to the study of Vergil, as the 
mouthpiece of the spirit of the Romans, the expression of their 
religious feelings, the forerunner of the mysticism and idealism that 
made Vergil so important for the next one thousand years. Here 
we get back again to the influence of Roman upon English literature, 
and the work that was started with Ovid in the sphere of myth and 
story should be continued in the sphere of the literature of the spirit. 
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We have some material for this but not enough. We need some 
extensive studies in this field. 

I need hardly emphasize that in thus devoting so much attention 
to these practical values of the study of Latin in the six-year course, 
I have no desire to neglect or belittle the greatest value of all, that 
training of the mind in accuracy, thoroughness, and persistency 
which all believers in classical training regard as the essential prep- 
aration for the actual business of life in all its varied forms. This 
training will, of course, never be lost sight of; but in a practical age 
emphasis upon the practical side when that emphasis can be so well 
justified, seems the part of wisdom as well as common sense. Many 
of the practical benefits which I have mentioned have always been 
incidentally acquired in the course of their study by some pupils. To 
see that more acquire them, and that all acquire some of them, par- 
ticularly the better insight into the component elements in our 
native speech, is surely a worthy aim. The junior high school gives 
opportunity for this such as we have never had before. We would 
be derelict if we did not try to make advantage of the opportunity. 

But of course in the last analysis we believe in the classics for their 
own sake. The struggle to maintain them in our curriculum is an 
age-long one; and I cannot do better in closing than to quote the 
words of Dr Samuel Bard, founder of the first hospital in the 
United States and first president of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, who in his address to the first graduating class on April 6, 
1769, spoke as follows: 


It has of late been made a question, sanctioned by some great names, par- 
ticularly in this country, how far the study of the Greek and Latin languages 
is necessary, or even useful, in either of the learned professions, excepting that 
of Divinity. But yielding, for the present, the argument for their absolute 
necessity, I believe it may be said with great truth, that there is no study or 
discipline, in which a boy, who is intended for any liberal profession, not 
excepting merchandise, which is the most general—or who may take part in 
the government of his country, to which, with us, all must aspire—can, from 
the age of eight years to that of sixteen or eighteen, be employed, so generally 
and truly useful, as classical learning. The study of grammar, and the appli- 
cation of its rules, as practised in a good school, form, perhaps, the very best 
exercise that can be invented, to rouse the ambition, to quicken the appre- 
hension, to ripen the judgment, and to establish a habit of close and diligent 
application, the first and the greatest lesson of life. And the youth who can 
read Homer and Virgil, Plato and Cicero, without imbibing some of their 
noble and generous sentiments, without having his judgment strengthened, 
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his taste refined, and his heart mended, must be strangely deficient in all good 
feeling, or in any improvable faculty of mind. The elements, therefore, of 
classical learning may justly be considered, and have been proved by long 
experience, to be the best preparation for any employment above those of the 
mechanic arts; and before it is time to begin the study of other of the learned 
professions, or to enter a counting house, a young man may easily acquire 
these, together with a correct knowledge of his own language, and so much 
mathematical learning as is necessary and useful in the ordinary business of 
life. As to the modern languages, their great utility in the commerce of the 
world cannot be denied; but in forming the character, an object of far greater 
consequence, they certainly fall very far below the ancient languages; nor 
can any person, who will consider how much the knowledge of one language 
facilitates the acquisition of another and how much more the knowledge of 
two facilitates that of a third, think, even in this respect, the time lost, which 
is spent in acquiring Latin, the root and origin of the Italian, Spanish, and 
French, languages. 

But farther; languages are the repositories of science; losing a language, 
therefore, is like the destruction of an immense library, which cannot be re- 
placed. If the originals are neglected purposely, the copies may be acci- 
dentally lost, by the ravages of a barbarous foe, or the lapse of time, and thus 
by neglecting a language, one means of perpetuating knowledge, so far as that 
language is concerned, is certainly lost. Besides, though science may be 
translated, taste and talent cannot. The spirit of original composition is too 
volatile to be transfused; to catch it, we must ascend to the fountain head. 


The conflict between materialism and spirituality is original and 
eternal. In different centuries it takes different forms. But the 
power of the spirit has always proved greater than that of the body. 
In the strength of that experience we may suffer temporary set- 
backs, but be finally defeated? Never. 




















THE BASIS OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
FOR NURSES * 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


It was with much hesitation that I accepted the invitation of 
your committee to discuss this topic, so acutely did I feel my 
ignorance of your special field. But when I came to read the very 
excellent answers to your questionnaire placed at my disposal for 
study I felt more at ease. For while I was confirmed in my feeling 
of ignorance, I was none the less made to feel much at home by 
finding that your leaders are grappling with so many of the same 
problems which we in the general field of education have to face. 

One of the problems disclosed in the replies to the questionnaire 
is the very familiar one to us in general education of the repression 
or the expression of “young America.” Some of your training- 
school officers are not a little scandalized at a certain lack of respect 
for authority, not to mention other observable deviations from 
what has hitherto been counted proper. These training-school 
heads seem to lay the blame for such laxity on a lack of proper home 
and school training, and to conclude that it is high time for some- 
body to make these young women taste proper authority. I judge 
that they think the training school should supply this needed 
experience. Others, however, seem much more inclined to con- 
sider the natural feelings and inclinations of the young students 
committed to their care. They recognize a tendency brought over 
in the traditions from the past to repress too much the individual 
student nurse, to treat her somewhat as the army tradition treats 
a private soldier, to demand implicit unquestioning obedience, and 
in general to expect a most respectful subservience. Now I am 
telling no secret to an American audience when I say that, right or 
wrong, our girls do not relish such a regime and in fact do not 
propose to put up with it. Here then lies one of the troublesome 
points. The medical profession and hospital tradition have their 


* The substance of an address delivered before the Division of Nursing and Health 
at the Teachers College Alumni Conferences, February 10, 1922. 
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roots in a remote past. They seek to perpetuate in our modern 
democratic life certain attitudes that clearly arose amid other 
ideas and customs. Certain modern tendencies oppose. A conflict 
arises. Hence in part the situation which we are here to discuss. 

More fundamentally it is interesting to see that your problems, 
as ours, grow very largely out of the environing social movements 
in which we are all inextricably entangled. This conflict between 
the old institutions and the ever new demands is always with us, 
but it appears just now to be unusually acute. You are perhaps 
peculiarly entangled. In some respects your work is one of the 
oldest in modern civilization; in others it is distinctly new. New 
and old elements are almost certain in a transition period like this 
to come in conflict. 

Let us seek to understand this situation of conflict. Three 
factors, each mingled cause and effect, unite to produce the modern 
world. They are the growth and spread of science or tested thought, 
the industrial revolution, and the rise of democracy. The modern 
world presents as results three significant aspects: first, an in- 
herently changing civilization, with ever new demands and the 
unending search for new means for meeting these demands; second, 
the factory system, with its tendency to reduce the individual to 
personal nonentity amid the assertive bigness of organization, and 
the hit-back of the individual determined not to be overwhelmed 
in the bigness; and third, the decline of authoritarianism, or the 
tendency to renounce external authority and to build, at length, 
an internal authority to take its place. These three mean in their 
turn a constant necessity for making over our institutional out- 
look and our institutional customs. Such a remaking means much 
groping in the dark, and meanwhile many recriminations back and 
forth. In particular do those who guard the old, fear the downfall 
of external authority, to them too often the only authority in which 
they can feel confidence. It was so in the past when the external 
authority of divine right of kings or of established nobility was 
compelled to yield to the internal control of popular government. 
It has been so when the like external authority of Aristotle or of 
church or of bible has yielded to the internal authority of inherent 
reason. But our times show an even more difficult shift; the external 
basis of authoritarian ethics is losing force, and too often does no 
internal authority take its place. Those who seem most to need 
authority often acknowledge none, and morals suffer. It is in this 
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welter of change and struggle and decline of custom and recognized 
authority that your problem is located. No wonder we grope 
for light. 

As we are to discuss a code of professional ethics it may be well 
to ask what we mean by a profession. Not that I admit that only 
a profession can have a code of ethics. The adjective professional 
in our topic harks back, I think, to feudalism, when a profession 
represented the upper reaches of social service, the aristocratic 
realm of the intellect with noblesse oblige as its guiding principle. 
It was in such an upper class alone, so they thought, that a true 
sense of propriety could find a fit abiding place. Historically, and 
even now, there is much practical truth in this idea, as repugnant 
as it may be to certain of our democratic sensitivities. What then 
is a profession? Three characteristics seem to me to stand out. 
First, the professional is opposed to the amateur. He lives by and 
with and from his work. It is his vocation, and not merely that to 
which he gives extended study. Being a professional he lives from 
his work and he carries his work to a higher degree of excellence 
than will any mere amateur. Second, and more to the point, a 
profession implies the conscious practical application of a large 
body of knowledge, accumulated through many generations and 
acquired by the individual only by long extended personal study. 
In this statement, organized knowledge is consciously opposed to 
mere manual skill and dexterity, while the conscious application 
of the knowledge involves individual judgment in each particular 
case as opposed to any mere rule of thumb procedure. From this 
point of view a profession necessarily implies education in a broad 
sense as opposed to mere training. Third, and for our purposes 
most significant of all, a profession implies an ethical identification 
of interest between the professional man on the one hand and the 
one served on the other. As concerns many trades at any rate, the 
one served is supposed to look out for himself, the doctrine of 
caveat emptor holds. But in the case of a profession the interests of 
the one served must be handed over in a different manner and 
degree to the professional man. This calls out and secures from 
the true professional man a singleness of service which is one of the 
finer fruits of civilization. Yet more significant, if possible, to our 
inquiry is the relationship of the professional man to society, to the 
public welfare. The professional man does indeed for the time 
being identify his interests with those of his client or his patient,— 
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true enough, but the character of the obligation and the kind of 
service due are consciously and distinctly subordinate to the prior 
and superior welfare of society. The public good is paramount. It 
would not be becoming in me to criticize here any profession for its 
failure to observe this obligation; but, it is a pleasure to call atten- 
tion to the scrupulous care with which physician and nurse have 
observed this obligation. The few exceptions find no support in 
the professions. A profession thus is a vocation, by implication 
gainful, involving the individual and thoughtful application of a 
considerable body of organized knowledge in self-identifying ser- 
vice to others for the good of society. 

Is then nursing a profession? Should it have and obey profes- 
sional ethics? To both I say yes. As to the first, it is a vocation 
and not the mere amateur practice of a woman’s native tendency 
to relieve distress in others. It involves increasingly the extended 
study of organized knowledge as opposed to the acquisition of an 
assortment of mere skills. It increasingly implies individual judg- 
ment and responsibility. I gather there are some who would like 
to limit or deny this factor, but this body at least will agree with 
my asserted statement. Finally and beyond all question nursing | 
implies and secures in maximum degree an ethical self-identifica- 
tion with the interests of the patient in the service of society. The 
first question answered affirmatively, we turn to the second. Should 
nursing have its own professional ethics? Speaking for myself I 
should say yes, even if I agreed to the most jealous wish of the most 
narrow-minded physician to control the every act and judgment 
of his nurse. I wish utterly to repudiate any such feudalistic exclu- 
siveness as has hitherto been assumed to belong to professional 
ethics. But more of this later. 

Let us now ask what is meant by a code of professional ethics. 
It is, as I see it, the formulated ethical procedure appropriate to 
the group under consideration. It takes cognizance especially of 
the danger points more or less peculiar to the particular profession. 
It usually implies also standards of conduct along certain lines 
higher than the outside public would think to exact. It implies 
further an esprit de corps, a group-conscious loyalty to the profes- 
sion and to its code. Lastly it may well include an appropriate 
professional etiquette to make explicit in more formal and routine 
matters the observance of the codal demands. 

Before proceeding further it may be well to consider the situation 
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now confronting nursing in this matter of a code for its conduct in 
order to fix ideas, and to bring us together on matters with which 
you are more familiar than I. As has been several times intimated, 
the older professions originated at a time when the caste spirit was 
prevalent. Their members easily accepted the dominant disregard 
for the personalities of their helpers. A helper was at best a higher 
servant, a means to be used to an end, and no more. The military 
ideal seems, from causes easily seen, to have been especially strong 
in the management of nurses. They were to be becomingly uni- 
formed, and must move noiselessly and surely. They must, after 
the analogous relation of private soldiers to officers, take orders 
unquestioningly and never presume to have judgments of their 
own, much less to act upon the dictates of their judgment. Such 
an outlook did tradition hand over to our ever growing hospitals. 
The conditions of modern life seem to have modified appreciably 
the character and outlook of the nursing personnel. The time was 
when hospitals were few and small. Nursing, then looked upon 
“as an appropriate refuge for the disappointed and bereaved,” 
offered candidates in sufficient numbers from the better cultivated 
walks of life, and of sufficient maturity to allow the hospitals to 
select a very high type of character. In obedience to the general 
attitude of the times, and often being, as the quotation has it, 
“disappointed” or “bereaved,” these nurses offered no objection to 
self-effacing subordination. Self-denying devotion to the helpess 
was sufficient self-expression to them. But most of these condi- 
tions have changed. Hospitals grow ever more numerous and 
colossal. The demand for nurses is correspondingly great, so great 
in fact that choosing on the part of hospitals is not possible in the 
old degree. Moreover, young women now look forward to voca- 
tions even from adolescence. Marriage is still desired and expected, 
but it is in anticipation postponed beyond a period of temporary 
remunerative occupation. This means that probably most of those 
now entering upon nursing feel, on the one hand, that their career 
in nursing is more or less temporary, and on the other, that their 
full life lies ahead of them, and by no means in a remote future, 
rather just ahead, even now. So they demand the pleasures of this 
world, dancing, theaters, beaux. Moreover, in a manner and degree 
most disconcerting to the older psychology of management, these 
young people have scant respect for authority as such. They ask 
“why” more often than “what.” They do not care to accept the 
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mere word of anybody, whether in matters of belief or of conduct. 
When “young America” thus comes up against an entrenched 
tradition of subordination and unquestioned obedience, there is 
“something doing.” Some organizations, as was intimated above, 
believing that these bad tendencies are due to lack of previous 
restraint, try to make good that deficit by coming down the harder 
now. Least successful of all are those hospitals which use repres- 
sion to secure exploitation. Instead of building desirable character 
changes, these arouse and store resentment. They may force com- 
pliance for the time being, but they must inevitably make for selfish- 
ness and low ideals. 

A final element in the present situation is the rise of a fuller pro- 
fessional outlook among nurses. You know so much more than I 
of this that I can but touch on it. The increase in learning neces- 
sary for satisfactory nursing, the wish of the more capable women 
of the profession to advance to a status of self-responsibility, the 
rise of types of nursing carried on in relative independence of 
physicians—all these things work together with other factors to 
break down a once dominant subordination. Preferment being 
possible, strength of character and intellect assert themselves. 
While some physicians seem to resent this, the tendency is a fact, 
increasingly an accomplished fact. The old basis is outgrown, but 
the new is not yet systematized. 

These various factors in a changing situation demand a recon- 
sideration of the proper relations of the various personalities in- 
volved. Traditional answers no longer satisfy. The situation is 
impelling. Something must be done. Can we find in fundamental 
ethical considerations any light to guide? 

You will, with pleasure doubtless, pardon me that I state rather 
than argue what I conceive to be the basis of ethics wherever it be 
found. Western civilization for good or ill has adopted expression 
rather than repression as the basis of the good life. Repression it 
allows, both in the form of positive coercion and in the form of 
education; but in both cases the repression is for the sake of more 
adequate expression, in the one case, of others concerned, in the ~ 
other case, of the individual himself and through him of all. More- 
over, modern democracy sees in the individual the supreme end, 
not the separate individual as the final end, nor the individual in 
competition with others, but all individuals together, each for the 
others. Our best thought tells us to respect supremely the person- 
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ality of each, but not as now perfect. We are to respect each as he 
now is—yes—but with reference to what he may become, and to 
what others may become simultaneously with him and through his 
becoming. We thus accept Kant’s dictum that we should always 
treat humanity as an end and never merely as a means. We accept 
as a partially overlapping statement that we seek the development 
and expression of each in relation to all. In close connection with 
this, though I fear my simple statement will be more obscure than 
convincing, we count that the good life is a growing life, that good, 
as Professor Dewey has pointed out, consists of growing; that we 
should each choose always those activities that leave us, and those 
whom we influence, most disposed and best equipped for further 
like fruitful activities. Education is thus both a means and an end 
to the good life. As a means it helps to make the good character, 
it aims by guidance to build a character that fits society in and for 
its continued growing. As an end, education, since it is itself 
essentially growing, constitutes the good of life. The criterion for 
judging all conduct is then its educative effect. Does this conduct 
cause me, and others through me, to grow along such lines as will 
in turn best promote growth? If it does it is good; if it does not, it 
is bad. Growing and respect for personality, these are our criteria, 
each explanatory of the other. 

A few words I venture to add with reference to an actual code, 
rather by way of indicating the application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, than by way of suggesting what specific content you should 
include. The supreme basis for any code seems then to be mutual 
respect for growing personality on the basis of the common good. 
This means, as was said, that no person from the highest physician 
down to the lowest orderly is to be considered as a means merely. 
Each such must be respected as a personality with possibilities of 
growth and development, not necessarily into a different type of 
post, though this may be the line of growth. No nurse is merely a 
means to the health of the patient, still less to the success of the 
physician. She is that and distinctly so, else she performs no ser- 
vice; but she is more than that, she is a person, with hopes and 
aspirations, with lines of life stretching out before her. While she 
serves, she should also find expression—and growth. For mere 
expression, without growth, will if continued become dissipation. 
One of the most satisfying and consequently one of the necessary 
ways of respecting personality is by discussion and mutual con- 
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sultation. I mean that any two people ought always to meet on 
such grounds as make it easy for them jointly to consider matters 
of common interest or codperation. When I dictate a letter to my 
secretary I sincerely regret that her required attention to what she 
does prevents her from thinking fully of what I say. I am sorry 
both for her sake and mine that we cannot more fully consult. Of 
course it is my letter and I am responsible for what I say and not 
she; but she knows much of my business and often recalls or sees 
things that I had forgotten or failed to consider. Moreover, she 
may think of a better answer or phrasing than I. But even more 
than these matters that concern me individually, I wish her to live 
as fully as possible in and through the work. I wish her to feel that 
it is her work in as true a sense as it is mine. It is our joint work 
and should be so conceived and so conducted. And I conceive the 
same relations to belong to physician and nurse. I cannot see why 
it should be otherwise. The nurse then should be encouraged to 
observe and encouraged to report. True, the physician is in respon- 
sible charge, and he must finally decide. But true ethics seems to 
me to demand such a joint consultation and if possible joint agree- 
ment as will mean development and expression of the best in both, 
nurse and physician. 

And what of codification? Shall we make a code? Or had we 
better leave room for flexible adaptation to the great variety of 
cases as well as to ever changing conditions? I don’t know enough 
to have an intelligent opinion, and the test of trial must finally 
decide, but I vote aye for a code. Let the code emphasize prin- 
ciples, yes; but let it present enough detail to guide conduct. On 
any other basis I am afraid that the high-minded will have high 
standards while others may fail. It was said earlier that a code 
should pay particular attention to danger points. So far as I could 
gather from the returns I read, four points seem deserving of special 


consideration. First, the training school and hospital. You must ‘ 


secure conditions and standards that mean on the one hand, proper 
growth in knowledge and character sufficient to meet the demands 
of nursing, and on the other, no exploitation of the students or 
nurses. I shall return to this later. Second, the relations of physi- 
cian and nurse. Here the discussion given above should find its 
application. The clear recognition of difference in function is, as 
I see it, not antagonistic to respect to personality as there discussed. 
This I judge is one of your knotty points, for it involves another 
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code of ethics, which to speak kindly is relatively fixed. Third, 
the relation of nurse to patient, particularly to the prospective 
patient where living conditions are not attractive. Here I imagine 
from what I read you have to raise standards for some of the selfish 
members of your profession. Exactly here I incline to think you 
need precision of statement. Fourth, the question of conscious 
enforcing of standards. My own opinion is that it is and always 
will be necessary to have adequate machinery to enforce, when the 
situation demands it, your standards on any graduated or regis- 
tered nurse. Without provision for both formulation and execu- 
tion, I do not see how you are going to meet the ethical demands of 
the situation. 

May I in conclusion say a word, which I hope will not sound 
presumptuous, about securing the embodiment of your code and 
its principles. The strategic place is clearly the training school. It 
seems to me that the beginning nurse should be considered primarily 
as a student, and neither an apprenticed servant nor yet a nurse, 
The school must recognize the fact that neither nursing, nor prep- 
aration for nursing, nor both put together can make the whole of 
life. Only a willingness to treat others as mere means to an end 
could justify such a view. This means then a positive program for 
social life, physical recreation, library and reading facilities, and 
the various forms of social commingling including all the usual 
wholesome relations with the opposite sex. In particular the school 
must consider that its education extends beyond mere medicine 
and nursing to include much else that is necessary to fuller living. 
Many girls come from inadequate home surroundings, they must 
receive especial attention. Since it is a school, modern educational 
ideas should be used, such as student government, the honor 
system, and discussion in the classroom. These are not mere 
devices but positive agencies for character building. Whoever 
tries henceforth to use a scheme of military suppression instead of 
these means of education is courting failure both immediate and 
remote. That day has passed. 

It further seems to me necessary that your training schools should 
work positively for an esprit de corps. For this, history is always a 
powerful aid. The history of nursing is filled with material which, 
properly conceived and properly presented, will appeal powerfully 
to the young women. Call also freely on the history of medicine 
with its heroes, for this is in truth yours too. Use the stirring in- 
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cidents of both histories to teach professional ethics. And take 
care not to remain too far from the present in this teaching. Ro- 
mance belongs to the past and we need its glamor, but the brave 
deeds among people nearer home have their unique effect. Specifi- 
cally in the hospital and in the humdrum of everyday life we must 
manifest and expect a real unselfishness. Here is where the sense of 
fairness and the strong personality of the leader can get in their 
work. For after all it is the personalities of the training school who 
must in the focus of learning steer the educative process. Without 
them nothing avails. 

Important as is the training school it cannot do all. Graduation 
in a true sense ushers into real life. As I from the outside look over 
the field, it would seem that your graduate associations must 
continue the work begun by the school. They must guard your 
code and protect it from infringement without fear or favor. They 
will temper their efforts with a proper humanity and will do all 
with entire unselfishness. But standards must be maintained. 
Part of their work will be to direct attention to the training schools 
to see that they too are up to standard. If I may draw a lesson 


from education, you will do well to encourage post-graduate work. | 


In and through this, your leaders will build a very conscious pro- 
fessional spirit. Here as elsewhere growing and a sense of growing 
form the main reliance. Those who feel the growing will be the ones 
both to formulate and to guard the sense of professional ethics. 























THE ACCOMPLISHMENT QUOTIENT—FINDING 
AND USING IT 


By KATHARINE MURDOCH 


Director of Educational Research, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Although of recent origin no concept in the field of educational 
measurement seems to be of more vital importance or to claim 
more attention from educational research workers than that of the 
Accomplishment Quotient. For some time we have measured the 
accomplishments of pupils in various school subjects in terms of 
their grade or age ability; for some time we have measured their 
mental age; now educators are beginning to feel that so far as the 
school is concerned the most important measurement of all must be 
that which takes account both of the pupil’s school accomplishment 
and of his mental age. The so-called Accomplishment Quotient is 
one such measure of this relationship. What the pupil actually does 
in terms of what he can be expected to do,—that is the vital point 
upon which the Accomplishment Quotient throws light. Its sig- 
nificance is perhaps equal to that of the Intelligence Quotient itself. 

Such writers as Pressey, Monroe, Franzen, and others, have 
wisely focused our attention upon this Accomplishment Quotient. 
However, in spite of much discussion as to its significance, the 
writer knows of but few published articles in which account is given 
of actual measures of the Accomplishment Quotient of individuals. 
This article is written to present such measures, which were made 
upon a group of four hundred and fifteen pupils, and to offer some 
practical and theoretical suggestions as to their use on the basis of 
the results obtained. 

The measures to be described here, are part of the results obtained 
in a mental and educational survey which was made during the win- 
ter of 1921 in Punahou School. This is a large private school in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, which is attended by most of the white children 
of the city. Pupils who normally would attend public school go 
there because of the overwhelming proportion of Orientals in the 
public schools of Hawaii. About ten per cent of the pupils of 
Punahou School are Orientals, and about twenty per cent, part- 
Hawaiians. Among the pupils of the school grades (Grades III to 
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VIII), which are to be considered in this study, no great difference 
in intelligence or in school attainment exists between the different 
races, so that no account need be taken here of the fact that we are 
dealing with three race groups. The social and financial status of 
the school places it about half way between the average public 
schools of the whole country and the most advanced private schools. 
In general intelligence the average of the school lies between the 
averages for these two types of schools. In Grades III to VIII the 
following tests were given: National Intelligence Tests, Forms A 
and B; Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form I; and Woody- 
McCall Mixed Fundamentals, Form I. The results which were 
recorded for each pupil show his chronological age, his mental age, 
his reading age, his various arithmetic ages (addition age, subtrac- 
tion age, multiplication age, division age, and the total arithmetic 
age). For each pupil there is also shown his Intelligence Quotient, 
and for each subject as reading, addition, etc., two other quotients. 
These two quotients we have called respectively the Subject Quo- 
tient (based upon chronological age), and the Subject Accomplish- 
ment Quotient (based upon mental age). Since the basis for the 
Accomplishment Quotient depends upon the proper derivation of 
mental and subject ages, it is necessary to explain in some detail the 
process of obtaining these. 

The meaning of the term age is clear: Mental age is the age which 
corresponds to the score obtained by the average pupil who is at 
that chronological age; similarly, subject age is the age which corre- 
sponds to the score in achievement tests. The concept is simple, use- 
ful, and easily understood by parents and teachers. It is unfortunate 
that considerable time and certain rather elaborate assumptions are 
often necessary to obtain the individual ages. It is important that 
the derivation of these ages should be explained in some detail, be- 
cause they are of great importance in educational measurement, 
and because unfortunately several difficulties are in the way of the 
educational research worker, who desires to obtain such individual 
measures of pupils. In the investigatica we are here reporting we 
found three difficulties in determinin:; in/irvidual ages in arithmetic 
by the Woody-McCall Scale for Mixc:' Fundamentals. Two diff- 
culties were met in obtaining results from the National Intelligence 
Tests, namely, the second and third described below. All of these 
difficulties have apparently been appreciated by the authors of the 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, therefore they were not encoun- 
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tered by us in obtaining reading ages. This Thorndike-McCall 
Reading Scale is so arranged that the reading age can be read off for 
each pupil after his score is known almost as quickly as one can copy 
down the numbers. Probably, in the future all new tests which are 
devised will be arranged so that these easy calculations can be 
made. However, since many tests already are on the market which 
are very useful in many ways, but in which this easy method of 
determining the achievement age is not used, it seems worth while 
to explain what the three difficulties were which we encountered in 
the use of the Woody-McCall Scale, and to explain how we over- 
came them. In the first place the authors of this test gave norms for 
it in terms of grade, and not in terms of age. We wanted age norms. 
To obtain at least provisional ones, we had first to arrive at a proper 
basis for equating age and grade. To do this four standardized tests, 
for which there exist both grade and age norms, were used: the 
Kelley-Trabue Language Scale, the Haggerty General Intelligence 
Examination, Delta II, the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, 
and the National Intelligence Tests. In the manual for using the 
National Intelligence Tests, age and grade norms are given from 
Washington and from Pittsburgh. The use of these norms gave us 
five determinations of age corresponding to every grade in school. 
A sixth determination was made on the basis of a statement made by 
Terman, on page 93 in his Intelligence of School Children. Here he 
states that “The child is expected to start to school between the 
ages of six and seven years.” Reckoning on this basis he says, “The 
standard mental age for the different grades would be as follows,” 
and he then gives his idea of correspondence between age and grade. 
We had thus six comparisons of age and grade. We found the aver- 
age of these. Table I shows the comparative age for each grade 
according to each of these six determinations, and the average of the 
six which we found and used in the following ways. The grade 
norms given in the direction sheet for the Woody-McCall Scale were 
altered so that Grade III norms equal norms for 8 years, 10.7 
months, Grade IV norms equal norms for 9 years, 7.5 months, etc., 
as Table I shows. We thus had norms for age for the limits of the 
scale, for which Dr. McCall furnishes grade norms. 

A second difficulty which we encountered in finding arithmetic 
ages, was that many individual scores of pupils were higher, and 
many were lower than the scores which were included between the 
limits for which Dr. McCall furnishes norms. To overcome this diffi- 
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culty we made a provisional extension of his scale of norms. These 
were made, in the case of this arithmetic test, by finding the average 
difference between scores corresponding to each age for the norms as 
Dr. McCall gives them, and by estimating that similar average dif- 
ferences in scores, both above and below his given norms, would 
accompany similar changes in age.' This assumption is of course 
very questionable, and we believe that it would be decidedly unsafe 
to use the ages obtained from these estimated portions of the scale 
for individual evaluations, i. e., we would not feel it safe to tell a 


TABLE I 


AGE-GRADE COMPARISON 
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parent or a teacher that we had determined the arithmetic age of a 
pupil when such estimates only were at our command. However, 
for the purpose of obtaining the Accomplishment Quotient of pupils 
we felt that such procedure was justifiable, particularly as the esti- 
mates that were made were in each case checked up by a common- 
sense evaluation of the subject age corresponding to each very 
high or low score. 

The third difficulty was that interpolations between age norms to 
correspond to various increments in score are not given with the 
published norms. Such interpolations were easily made by us, 
once for all, and put into a table so that for each individual pupil it 


1 In the case of the National Intelligence Tests rectilinear correspondence between 
score and age, at the two ends of the scale, was assumed. 
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was necessary only to read off his score in terms of the exact corre- 
sponding age in years and months. 

To return now to the three quotients,—the Intelligence Quotient 
(the well known I. Q. of mental measurement) was obtained by 
dividing the mental age by the chronological age; the Subject Quo- 
tient (based upon chronological age) was obtained by dividing the 
subject age, (reading age, arithmetic age, etc.,) by the chronological 
age; the Subject Accomplishment Quotient (based upon mental age) 
was found by dividing the subject age by the mental age. 

In an article in the TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD for November, 
1920, Franzen describes this last quotient at some length. He 
states that it equals the Educational Quotient divided by the 
Intelligence Quotient. His Educational Quotient is the same as 
that which we have called the Subject Quotient (based upon 
chronological age) except that his Educational Quotient should be 
thought of as a mean of several Subject Quotients. This dividing 
of one quotient by another, the Educational Quotient by the 
Intelligence Quotient, is of course a possible way to arrive at Fran- 
zen’s Accomplishment Quotient. It is somewhat more economical, 
however, to divide subject age by mental age to get a Subject 
Accomplishment Quotient or educational age (mean of several 
subject ages) by mental age to get an Accomplishment Quotient. 
The results will be the same either way. 

There is another reason also for employing the more economical 
method. By means of it even the chronological age need not be 
known in order to compute the Accomplishment Quotient. Since it 
is sometimes difficult to get the exact chronologicat age, for instance 
in the case of Japanese pupils whose ages are reckoned from the 
time of conception, a considerable advantage often follows in deriv- 
ing the Accomplishment Quotient by dividing subject age by mental 
age rather than Subject Quotient by Intelligence Quotient. The two 
ages can be determined without knowing the chronological age of 
the pupil, whereas the chronological age is necessary for the compu- 
tation of the two quotients. 

In this study the Intelligence Quotient was computed, however, 
because we felt that this measure is of great importance, and that 
teachers and parents should be informed as to what it is for each 
individual pupil. The Subject Quotient (based upon chronological 
age) was found mainly for theoretical purposes which often would 
not be present. We desired, in making this whole study, to see what 
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the correlation was between the Subject Quotient (based upon 
chronological age), and the Intelligence Quotient. Ordinarily there 
does not seem to us to be a very great need for obtaining the Subject 
Quotient for every individual. The Intelligence Quotient and the 
Subject Accomplishment Quotient (based upon mental age), to- 
gether with the chronological age, mental age, and subject age, will 
in most cases furnish sufficient information concerning the indi- 
vidual for all practical purposes. 

The following uses of the Accomplishment Quotient were made 
at Punahou. A re-classification of pupils was made within Grades 
III to VI. These re-classifications were based upon various factors. 
Some of these were mental age, Intelligence Quotient, and teachers’ 
estimates, but the Accomplishment Quotient was also found useful. 
Often it was particularly useful in indicating that some pupil 
already at the 95 or 100 percentile for his grade should be advanced 
to a higher grade, because his Accomplishment Quotient, in spite of 
his high grade standing, was low. A second use made of the Accom- 
plishment Quotient was that parents and teachers of each pupil 
were told what it was, and what its meaning was. In many cases 
parents and teachers of dull children were at once shown that they 
could not add more pressure to bring the pupil to a higher accom- 
plishment without forcing him beyond the normal achievement of 
pupils of like mental capacity. On the other hand it was often 
shown that in the case of gifted children more accomplishment, not 
only might, but probably should be demanded, their quotients in 
many cases being far below 100. A third use of the Accomplishment 
Quotient was that it helped in indicating individuals who stood in 
need of special testing. Parents of children whose quotients showed 
an unusual discrepancy between mental ability and achievement 
were urged to have individual tests made in which possible educa- 
tional disabilities might be analyzed. Last of all the Accomplish- 
ment Quotient made possible the judgment of teachers’ efficiency. 
In an article, which will be published later, we will show in detail 
our method for evaluating the results obtained by various teachers. 
Suffice it to say here that a knowledge of the median Accomplish- 
ment Quotient of a class was of great aid in helping us to arrive at an 
evaluation of teaching ability. 

The results of this study are given in Tables II and III. Table II 
gives for the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, for every section * of 


2 In Tables II and III each section is designated by the initial of the teacher; 
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Grades III to VIII, the median and the semi-inter-quartile (Q) 
range of the mental age, reading age, the Reading Quotient (based 
upon chronological age), and the Reading Accomplishment Quotient 
(based upon mental age). Table III gives similar facts for the 
Woody-McCall Scale for Mixed Fundamentals except that here an 


TABLE II 


THORNDIKE-McCaLt READING SCALE 




















Median | Semi-inter-quartile 
Read- R. Q. Read- R. Q. 
M. A. ing (Chron. | R. A. Q. M. A. ing (Chron. | R. A. Q 
Age Age) (M. A.) Age Age) (M. A.) 
GRADE III 
Section 3P} 7-6 9-9.5 | 108.0 | 126.5 | 0-9 1-0.7 10.5 9.22 
Section 35 7-11 | 10-8.5 | 122.87 | 133.37 | 0-6.5 | 0-8.5 10.37 9.0 
GRADE IV 
Section 4C} 9-1 | I1-o0 115.75 | 119.87 | 0-6 0-8 15.0 8.25 


Section 4S} 10-5 | 12-1 126.37 | 111.5 I-O0.5 | I-4.7 14.0 10.5 
Section 4V} 9-4 | 10-7 126.0 | 116.5 | 0-7 I-10 15.2 12.2 


GRADE V 
Section 5D} 10-7 | 13-0 125.7 | 115.5 I-I O-I1 8.5 8.7 
Section 5F| 12-0 | 13-4.5| 128.5 | 111.8 | O10 |0-10.5| 9.84 | 8.34 
Section 5P| 11-4 | 12-3 108.0 | 102.1 I-0 I-3 18.75 7.87 


GRADE VI 


Section 6P} 13-5 | 13-11.5| 120.0 | 102.4 | I-1 o-8.2 11.46 | 7.31 
Section 6S| 12-7 | 13-2.5 | 110.5 99.78 | O-10 | O-II 13.5 8.37 


Grave VII} 14-2 | 14-1 116.0 | 104.5 | 1-2 I-7.5 | 13.0 6.0 


























GRADEVIII} 15-5 | 15-0 109.0 | 102.6 | 1-2.5 | I-6.5 10.5 8.3 





analysis was made of the fundamental processes of arithmetic,— 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, as well as for 
arithmetic as a whole. Besides finding medians and variabilities, we 
used our original measures to find the correlations which exist be- 
tween Intelligence Quotients and Subject Quotients (based upon 
chronological age), and Subject Accomplishment Quotients (based 
upon mental age) respectively. The correlations between Intelligence 
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Quotients and Subject Accomplishment Quotients are of great impor- 
tance. Both of them are negative and large in amount. The correla- 
tion between the Intelligence Quotient and the Reading Accomplish- 
ment Quotient is —45; between the Intelligence Quotient and the 
Arithmetic Accomplishment Quotient it is —73. They show for both 
reading and arithmetic that the chances are very great that a boy 
or girl of great mental ability will not achieve in his school work as 
much as his mental age apparently would warrant. As we should 
expect, the correlations between the Intelligence Quotients and the 
Subject Quotients are positive. The brighter pupils are, of course, 
achieving more than their fellows. But since, as we have men- 
tioned above, the correlations between Intelligence Quotients and 
the Subject Accomplishment Quotients are negative, they are not 
realizing the expected accomplishment. In fact in many individual 
cases among our measures pupils stand at the top of their class in 
their test performances in reading or in arithmetic, and yet their 
Subject Accomplishment Quotients are considerably less than 100. 

These results should be supplemented by the studies of many 
other investigators. The Accomplishment Quotient is being widely 
discussed. Such writers as Pressey and Franzen are earnestly ad- 
vocating changes in our educational system which look toward the 
attainment of an Accomplishment Quotient of 100 by each indi- 
vidual pupil as a desired aim. Monroe has pointed out, and we feel 
most wisely, that many measures are necessary before we really 
know whether or not the aim of 100 as the Accomplishment Quo- 
tient of each pupil is really the desired aim or not. Certainly the 
results which we have obtained do show loafing by the brighter 
pupils and emphasize the necessity for our doing “forcing” where it 
is necessary. Our evidence shows that gifted pupils need this most. 
The backward pupils are much more likely to be accomplishing all 
that their mental ability warrants. However, the present writer 
questions whether we are sure that 100 is the quotient towards 
which to strive for each child. In several recent articles Thorndike 
has shown us that carefully devised studies make it possible to 
arrive at some sensible answer to the question of how much of vari- 
ous sorts of subject-matter should be learned by each pupil. If it is 
determined that each pupil in order to become a competent citizen 
should have certain specified abilities in handwriting, in addition, 
and subtraction, etc., will not these decisions have a direct bearing 
upon our aim in securing certain Accomplishment Quotients? When 
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the mental age of a pupil is far above his chronological age shall we 
for instance, expect him to show ability in multiplication equally 
far above the multiplication ability of a pupil of his chronological 
age, as Franzen suggests? 

There is yet another angle from which to view the aim of 100 as 
the Accomplishment Quotient for each pupil, namely, the matter 
of speed versus enriched curriculum. Many educators claim that 
gifted children should receive a rich and varied curriculum as they 
progress at normal pace through the grades, and believe that such 
using of their abilities is preferable to speeding them through the 
ordinary course of study at a rapid rate. If these educators are right 
then the aim of having each child attain an Accomplishment 
Quotient of 100 in each school subject is not justifiable. A third- 
grade child with the mentality of ordinary fifth-grade pupils, 
according to these educators, should spend extra time, not needed 
by him in mastering regular third-grade work, in special activities— 
more outside reading, art, physical training, etc-—rather than in 
mastering the regular fourth and fifth-grade work. Such work they 
would leave until he reached the fourth and fifth grades. His Accom- 
plishment Quotient, in arithmetic for example, would then neces- 
sarily be less than 100. 

If the writers who tell us about the enriched curriculum to be 
offered to the gifted child are right, and if Thorndike’s suggestions 
about finding what should be known in each school subject and 
teaching that amount, and not much more, are carried out, our edu- 
cational aim would then seem to be as follows: Certain minimum 
essentials iri such subjects as reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
spelling should be covered by all pupils; in addition to this, brighter 
pupils should accomplish more in these same subjects, but it 
hardly seems an established fact that they should accomplish as 
much more as their mental age exceeds their chronological age. 











CLASSIFICATION IN ATHLETICS FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF INDIVIDUAL SELF-RATING 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College 


and MYRTLE HUMMER 
Supervisor of Physical Education, Trenton Public Schools, New Jersey 


The interest in educational tests and measurements has spread 
into many fields. Physical education has begun to seek for new 
standards of classification, for tests of motor power that are 
dynamic, and for measures that will determine not only motor 
ability but also health, endurance, and vitality. Up to the present 
time the experiments in this direction have accomplished little of 
importance. Reilly [1] has devised helpful classification metheds, 
but the work of Richards [2], Stecher [3], Brown [4], Schlafer [5], and 
Wilson [6], and the report of the Committee on Physical Efficiency 
Tests [7] have been mainly a tabulation of what children of certain 
ages could do in certain motor acts. 

The field of physical education offers interesting opportunities 
for workers in the field of scientific measurement. It ought to be 
possible to secure a rating of motor ability based upon certain funda- 
mental motor acts that would result in what might be called a 
“motor quotient” (M.Q.). Such a determination would be of 
immense value for directors and teachers of physical education in 
that part of the program dealing with fundamental motor educa- 
tion. 

Although such a determination has not yet been worked out, 
the present available methods of determining motor skill or ability 
in definite motor acts seemed to offer an opportunity for improving 
the quality of the work in physical education as it is conducted in 
Trenton, N. J., by the Supervisor of Physical Education. This re- 
port of a method of classification of boys and girls in athletics for 
the purpose of individual self-rating seeks to show how the deter- 
mination of what boys and girls can do in certain motor acts may 
be used to increase greatly the interest in the activities of physical 
education. 
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During the years 1919 and 1920 efforts in the Trenton schools to 
interest boys and girls in athletics had been directed towards the 
development of a point system. This system provided a minimum 
standard which had to be passed. Credit was given for each inch or 
fifth of second gained over that standard. While this brought some 
favorable results, they were not entirely satisfactory. It was decided 
to see what could be done by means of a class division system. In 
the point system there was a tendency to work hard upon that phase 
of athletics in which a pupil was unusually good, as standing broad 
jump, for example, and to neglect his weaker abilities. By the class 
division system, we hope to provide an incentive, not only to im- 
prove the ability in which the pupil excels, but to bring up the 
weaker abilities as well. All of us like new worlds to conquer, and 
when the highest class in one event has been reached we want the 
stimulus of success to cause the boy or girl to put forth an extra 
effort to bring up the other events. 

It is hoped that by this class division system the following aims 
will be accomplished: 


1. To make athletics vital, and so increase the interest of every 
boy and girl in it. 

2. To so grade the events as to furnish an incentive for further 
effort. 


3. To develop class spirit by enabling pupils to score not only 
for self but for the class as well. 

4. To make group competition possible between sexes, classes, 
and grades. 

5. To enable each pupil to grade himself in athletics and physical 
ability, thus making physical standards compatible with aca- 
demic standards and mental work. 


In order to obtain records with which to work, every boy and 
girl in the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the Trenton 
public schools was tested in the following events: 


Boys Girls 
Standing Broad Jump Dash (60 yards) 
Pull Up (Chinning) Standing Broad Jump 
Dash (60 yards) Goal Shooting 


Running High Jump Overhead Far Throw 
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These events were selected because they involved tthe use of the 
fundamental muscles and included the fundamental activities of 
running, jumping, climbing, and throwing; and because they could 
be measured readily. It is recognized that the standing broad jump 
and overhead far throw for girls are not the most desirable events. 
The methods used have been justified, however, and other events 
may be substituted. 

Forty-three fifth grades, 46 sixth grades, 22 seventh grades, and 
20 eighth grades were tested, giving a total of 1612 boys’ records and 
1773 girls’ records. No minimum standards were set. Each pupil 
did his best and his record was taken as such. 

All the records for each grade were then tabulated and three class 
divisions, A, B, C, were made. Charts I-VIII show these records in 
detail. For the A class 4/15 of the total was used; for the B class 
5/15; and for the C class, 6/15.! By this method those making the A 
class, or excellent, were the smallest group; those making the C 
class, or average, the largest group; and those making the B class, 
an even third. Arbitrary values of 25, 15 and 10 were assigned re- 
spectively to classes A, B and C, thus affording an incentive to pass 
from one class to another because of advanced credit. Twenty-five 
credits were assigned to the A class, so that any pupil in this class 
could make 100 for the four events, this being the academic standard 
used in most schools. In the chinning and goal shooting, arbitrary 
classes were made because records were so low as to be of little use. 

As soon as possible, these class divisions were put into operation, 
and unless weather conditions prevented, there was daily practice 
in the scheduled events. Pupils were told that they would be placed 
in the next higher class just as soon as they could meet the require- 
ments. At intervals of six weeks “try-outs” were given and the per- 
centage of A, B and C classes was determined. This was a decided 
spur to increased effort and caused a good-natured rivalry between 
grades, sexes, and classes. 

Final tests were taken in March and June. The March record 
was used as a stepping-stone to a perfect one in June. The following 
figures give the results. 


1 The selection of 4/15, 5/15, and 6/15 as division units of the total number of 
pupils was made arbitrarily. Three groups, A, B, and C, were desired. We might have 
divided the total equally into three parts, but appreciating the fact that normally a 
smalier number would be superior and a larger number average or below, we made the 
A group smaller by 1/15 and the C group larger by 1/15 giving 4/15 for A, 5/15 for B, 
and 6/15 for C. 
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NUMBER RATING IN EACH CLASSIFICATION 
BOYS—GRADES V-VIII 


Event A B Cc N? 
Standing Broad ...: .. 602 621 578 19 
Running High... .... 621 552 535 95 
CC ES 316 327 417 
PT Gs! 5% «souks Cake 586 274 23 


GIRLS—GRADES V-VIII 


Standing Broad ...... 645 512 561 43 
Far Throw ....... . 1,049 549 1QIe 8 
Re 2 210 437 977 
ei. ss ke ee Se 530 217 34 


Bronze efficiency pins were awarded to all pupils making four A’s 
in the June finals; and silver loving cups were presented to the 
schools in which the sixth and eighth grades made the highest 
percentage. 

From the March records, we developed a self-rating scheme which 
has been of great value in grading the all-round physical develop- 
ment of the pupils. As mentioned before, values of 25, 15 and 10 
were assigned respectively to the classes A, B and C. After the 
March finals, the sum total of each pupil’s credits was made. 
These were classified and tabulated. The same division units of 
four, five, and six fifteenths were again used and the following rating 
system was evolved: 


A class pupils must earn at least 70 credits 
B class pupils must earn 50 to 70 credits 
C class pupils must earn 40 to 50 credits 


We restricted the C class by insisting that at least ten credits in 
each event (representing the lowest class) had to be made before the 
pupil was entitled to that rank. This seemed necessary because a 
boy might fail in one event and still make 50%, thus giving a pre- 
tense of all-round physical development, when one phase was be- 
low par. 


? The figures in Column N indicate the number of pupils making a record in each 
event which could not be recorded in class A, B, or C. 
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By this self-rating scheme which is here shown in Charts X and 
XI, we were able to compare the physical standard with the mental 
standard of the pupils; and next year we hope to place this grading 
upon home reports. 


The records in Charts I-VIII show the actual accomplishment 
of the pupils in the different events. Using these data as a basis, 
class divisions were determined as are shown in Charts X and XI, 
and a standard performance thus set for each grade and each event. 
By this means a pupil may rate himself on his performance and 
determine his standing in each event as well as his total score. 
This standard is set higher in some instances and lower in others 
than the actual record as given in Charts I-VIII. This recasting is 
desirable in order to keep class divisions satisfactory and to prevent 
the conflicts that would arise in administration if a lower grade had 
a harder requirement than an upper one. 


The class divisions of the Self-Rating Charts also show that 
arbitrary values are set for chinning and goal shooting. The boys 
were so weak in the former and the girls in the latter that the tests 
gave no basis for determination of values. 


The application of these standards to the pupils in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades gives the results as shown in Chart 
IX. This shows the scores made by 3642 children. 


This rating and classification has brought about interesting re- 
sults for our boys and girls. It has aroused a keener spirit of compe- 
tition, both group and individual; it has caused pupils to want to 
exercise before and after school as well as during school ‘hours; it 
has given each pupil a definite knowledge of his strong and weak 
points, and has shown him that he alone can change his status. 
It has set definite goals toward which to strive and has rewarded 
effort. It has also set up a desire for all-round physical develop- 
ment, instead of development of one phase of athletics. 


Charts I—-XI follow on pages 245-254. 
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CHARTS SHOWING TABULATIONS AND LIMITS OF 
CLASS DIVISIONS 


CHART I—FIFTH-GRADE BOYS 
RUNNING HIGH 


Feet.. 2 3 4 

Inches 6 7 8 910 If O1 2 345 67891011 0123 
8-36 40-18 

Pupils 72 34 57 33 44 44 914058 37 2624151756 9 2 2311 


- —_ ———— 
—— a — _ = 











248 207 166 
Class . i B A 
Median—+3 feet Total—621 
STANDING BROAD * 
Feet... 3 4 5 
Inches. 67891011 O1 2 345 6 7 8 91011 O I 2 3 4 
20-15 


Pupils. 5113 4 3 7 3 14 19 14 17 36 26 19 33 43 35 62 33 39 40 34 


~—$—$——— 





a 


268 223 
Class. . #4 B 
Feet. .. 6 
Inches. 4 5 6 7 8 91011 O I 2 3 4 5 6 7 Median—s feet 


Pupils. 3 20 16 23 24 14 2019 1011 5 7 2 2 1 1 Total—669 


— 





178 





Class. . A 
CHINNING 
Number of Times..... © 1 23 4 § 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 
Pupils................ 179 130 78 70 48 48 32 13 12 6 9 #30 80 2 
Total—632 
DASH 
meeoeds............ 8 9 10 II 12 
a - 894 4646 2364 8 12-8 Oe 332A 
22-3 6-13 

ae -- 2133973 19 47 25 162 13 17 12 19 114 § § 4 115 

170 213 256 
| a Dekh A B Cc 

Median—10} seconds Total—639 


* In the case of the Standing Broad Jump in Charts I-VIII, the mechanics of printing have 
made it necessary to divide the table so that Class A appears immediately below, but the table 
should be read continuously. 
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CHART II—SIXTH-GRADE BOYS 


RUNNING HIGH 
Feet 
2 3 4 
Inches 
67 6#@tetr ote g3g4§ 6 7 8 O61 012349656 
Pupils 





10-42 28-11 
a9 10 29 13 26 44 50 52 48 27 39 39 29 2617 13 1213 8922221 
22! 184 147 
Class Cc B A 
Median—3 feet, 2 inches Total—552 
STANDING BROAD 
Feet 
3 4 5 
Inches 


Se7ee tet eorsegszgas @7?7SEOwOwetsea2 48S EF 
Pupils 
1010 I I 33.10 8 I2 I2 I5 I2 23 24 23 15 39 22 36 26 25 32 24 4 





a 


203 169 


Rahn... Cc B 
Feet... 6 7 


Inches. 7 8 91011 0123456789 1011 OT 
Pupils. 25 18 9 2613 4070058463 2 1 31 





~ 





135 Median—5 feet, 2 inches 
Class. . A Total—507 
CHINNING 
Nenaber OF Times... oi. sc ccccce. or 23 4 5 6 7 &QIO1I 12 
eee ee ee ee III 96 67 58 60 36 34 14137 7 6 I 
Total—510 
DASH 
Seconds......... 8 9 10 II 12 
Sr 34 Oo 1234 Oo 1234 01234 0 
95-11 7-25 
a er 418 106 2611418 103 321487 86160 60 
oO —— — — — 
144 180 216 
| eee A B Cc 


Median—1o seconds Total—540 
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CHART III—SEVENTH-GRADE BOYS 


RUNNING HIGH 








Feet 
2 3 4 
Inches 
67891011 0 I 234 5 6 7 89101 013234567 89 10* 
Pupils 6-5 2-14 
5070 4 819 1015 14 II 302313166 9 QIO42T200000 I 
—_ - — py a 

88 73 58 
Class. ... € B A 

Median—+3 feet, 5 inches Total—219 
STANDING BROAD 

Feet 
3 4 5 6 
Inches 


67891011 0123456789101 O12 345 67 8 QIOII O 


Pupils 2-12 
3600 0 2 0020032447 7 3 99910001461018 8 g § 





v a 


82 68 
Class... Cc B 
Feet.... 6 7 
Inches... 012 34567891011 O12 
Pupils..10 2311542503 1 2 I4!1 


—_) 
— v 











54 Median—5 feet, 8 inches 
Class. . . A Tetal—204 
CHINNING 
i ONO. sc bsbn< edue ae wee © 123 4 5 67891011 
Cutie as’ae) o4s'sasaeaeln ks nctaeee 53 27 22 20 241610747 8 oO 
Total—198 
DASH 
Seconds......... 7 8 9 10 II 
i  otecce et Sa Se £2 ee oO 1 23 4 erage 8 
EEE sige ¥.< 0-0 15-2 4-23 
121 6141211713 262627610 303740 2 
57 71 85 
a A B is 
Median—g seconds Total—213 


*A standard of 5° 2” was set although none achieved beyond 4’ 10’. 
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CHART IV—EIGHTH-GRADE BOYS 


RUNNING HIGH 














Feet 
2 3 4 5 
Inches 
IOll Of 23 4 567 8 QIOTI O1234567891011 OF 
Pupils 8-4 5-5 
I 5 1516616129424 1110 7 4755224000 21 I1 
68 57 46 
Class C B A 
Median—+3 feet, 7 inches Total—171 
STANDING BROAD 
Feet 4 5 6 
Inches 3456789101 0123456789101 O 12345 
3-5 
Pupils 2t2t141232 304850037868 § 4124753 
54 45 
ina Cc B 
Pre 7 
Inches...... 567891011 O123 
Median—6 feet 
Pupils... ... 23635 5 3 2061 Total—135 
36 
ae A 
CHINNING 
Sg eee ee eee © 1 2 3 4 56789 1011 12 13 
Se eee heh 4. Chane tid 30 24 19 21 18 13 83 4011 I2 0 2 
Total—165 
DASH 
Seconds. 7 8 9 10 II 12 
Fifths... 01234 ©O 1 234 O!TF 234 01234 01234 0 
12-7 
Pupils... O1131 1418 11177 1951287 91201 10002 I 
38 47 56 
Class.... A B Cc 


Median—8: seconds Total—141 
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CHART V—FIFTH-GRADE GIRLS 


STANDING BROAD JUMP 











Feet... 3 4 5 
Inches. . 6 78 gI0l1!1 ote2 36S os 2 Ow Be 
16-10 
Pupils. 6138171317 62 23 28 17 27 26 35 33 43 25 24 20 16 
247 206 
Class. . : B 
Feet . 5 6 
Inches . ©1234 5 6 7 891011 0123456789 
Pupils .. . 20 19 16 17 16 13 18 11165 2 2 1423 
165 
a A 
Median—4 feet, 7 inches Total—618 
FAR THROW 
Feet... .12 13 14 15 16 17 18 Ig 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 
24-53 46-43 
Pupils . .93 47 93 77 58 57 89 I9 21 12 18 102015 2 43 0 4 
257 214 171 
Class... ; Cc B A 
Median—16 feet . Total—642 


GOAL SHOOTING 








Number of Goals . en rene 4: _ £2.88 2 € & SE 
Pupils .... . ne . 49993 31 10 0 1 O 
Total—634 
DASH 
Seconds...... 8 9 10 II 
-@8 @&28 4 @ P2844 O2398 3 3t23 
50-120 63-134 
Pupils. . . 53 26 15 19 15 170 14 4 4 18 197 6 3 3 14 100 8 
178 223 268 
; A B Cc 


Median—4 feet, 8 inches Total—669 
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CHART VI—SIXTH-GRADE GIRLS 
STANDING BROAD JUMP 
ee 3 4 5 
Inches...... 67891011 0 I 23 45 6 7 8 91011 O 1 2 
14-25 
eee 595712 7 25 19 22 31 28 36 37 39 39 26 31 17 55 17 4 
257 214 
ee Cc B 
|. Sere 6 
Inches...... 23485 67 &€ ot0tr 01234836789 
Pueds...... 11 18 33 1217 11 11 15 912 O4Q2T202TI11 
17I 
CE. . Scs os A 
Median—4 feet, 8 inches Total—642 
FAR THROW 
es 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 I9 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 
62-10 6-39 
Pupils. .... 56 34 99 72 39 48 565045 42 19 18 1715 8 2 222 1 
251 209 167 
RE 06a C B A 
Median—17 feet Total—627 
GOAL SHOOTING 
See ne ee ere - * Bee 2 
es Serer Lah bod wha lace ot iat a Wie 9 Aen ra ~ ... 464 140 27 8 2 1 O 
Total—642 
DASH 
ae 7 8 9 10 II 
Fab sie sks wee 'e23e4 ©3833 4 4234.3 4 01234 °0 
57-158 24-2 
eee 83027761619 215 18 12 12 26 1710039 84 
179 224 269 
GONG ov o< 2a gsacdws A B j 


Median—g seconds Total—672 





eee 
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CHART VII—SEVENTH-GRADE GIRLS 
STANDING BROAD JUMP 
eres 3 4 5 
NG eatin os «0 678g tot ©2346 5 67 8 ¢@totr 8 83 
Pupils... -- 1423 3 4 1065941112914 12 12 6 I4 11 2 
83 69 
Class... 2% Cc B 
Peet. ..... ino a 
Inche: -. 234 5678910 
Median—¥4 feet, 9 inches 
Se 288103754 8 Total—207 
—_ ae ae 
55 
A 


FAR THROW 
Feet..12 13 14 15 16 17 18 I9 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 


19-6 1-6 
Pupils. 4 3 10 21 7 31 25 231534 73395 7 ©0000 FT 





95 79 63 


Class. Se B A 
Median—19 feet Total—237 


GOAL SHOOTING 
ee errr on re eora3+4s3 6 


ER 5 sie casks ae se a EAR AEE — ewes tes 


Total—210 








DASH 
Seconds...... 7 8 9 10 11 
Mis.jc++- @82O3 € O@ 8 Bie 4 O08 O24 €0123 6-08 
28-5 15-9 
Pupils........ 425514 33 19 18 15 24 2151573 114040 163 
—— S—._§/ ~y — 
58 72 86 
as occ A B C 


Median—8? seconds Total—216 
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CHART VIII—EIGHTH-GRADE GIRLS 


STANDING BROAD JUMP 








Feet... 3 4 5 
Inches. . 67891011 0123456 78 9101 0123 45 
3-6 
Pupils. . 3160 21 453545411211 9 6 144108167 
70 58 
Cae... ; Cc B 
ree 6 
Inches. . .. 567891011 01234567 
Median—5 feet 
Pupils . . . 2Oeg49 6 § BAC SEA OO Total—174 
46 
A 
FAR THROW 


Feet..12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 


17-5 
Pupils. 2 2 1 9 I 6 42313 22 8 28 1012 212 518 7 2 5 3 


. — mn % 4 
v v 





78 65 52 
Class . Cc B A 
Median—22 feet Total—195 


GOAL SHOOTING 





I Seen cldin cnc. x: MT TAS RUE vi » @ © -@ yg 2. 8 6 
PNG oes eee ips todas cane 112 5224 7 100 
Total—196 
DASH 
er 7 8 9 10 I! 
is Ee adm a ak 888 4 @©8 884 O8934 ©8934 9 
14-1 12-I 
ee 16514 15 2017137 267353 50010 2 
ef = ununt? 
40 50 60 
SEP a eae A B Cc 


Median—8} seconds Total—150 
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CHART IX 
RESULTS OF RATING BY STANDARDS SET IN THE SELF-RATING 
CHARTS 
Credits 
© 10 15 2025 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 9095 100 
Boys 
24 34 19 44 49 68 108 124 119 157 I2I 144 137 95 I21 I19 53 104 © 112 
Girls 
42 18 29 33 54 II5 157 179 173 196 141 148 216 92 149 38 60 33 0 17 
Total 
68-285 22-165 
66 52 48 77 103 183 265 303 292 353 262 292 353 187 270 157 113 137 © 129 
1457 1214 971 
Classes C B A 


Total—3642 Children 


CHART X 
SELF-RATING CHART FOR BOYS IN GRADES V-VIII 
Event Class A Class B Class C 
(25 points) (15 points) (10 points) 
Fifth Grade 
Standing Broad 5/7” up 5-57" 3'6"-5’ 
Running High 3'3” up 2/11"—3'3"" 2'6""—2'11" 
Chinning. ..... 3 up 2 I 
eS 6 i xia 84-0 sec. gt—10$ sec. 10$-12} sec. 
Sixth Grade 
Standing Broad 5’9” up 5/1""-5'9” 3'10"—5'1" 
Running High 3'6” up 3'1"-3'6" 2'6"~-3'1" 
Chinning 3 up 2 I 
GD sc ase 82-9} sec. g}-10} sec. 10}-12} sec. 
Seventh Grade 
Standing Broad 6’ up 53-6’ - 4'-5'5” 
Running High 3'8” up 3'5'"-3'8" 2'10""-3'5"" 
Chinning. ..... 5 up 2-3-4 I 
a 74-8¢ sec. 8t-oF sec. 94-10 sec. 
Eighth Grade 
Standing Broad 6’6” up 5'10'-6'6” 4'6"-5'10” 
Running High. 3/11” up 3'6"-3/11" 3'-3'6" 
Chinning. ..... 6 up 3-4-5 1-2 


ae 73-83 sec. 84-9} sec. gt-10} sec. 
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CHART XI 
SELF-RATING CHART FOR GIRLS IN GRADES V-VIII 
Event Class A Class B Class C 
(25 points) (15 points) (10 points) 
Fifth Grade 
Standing Broad 5/ up 4'6""-5' 3'6"—-4'6" 
Far Throw.... 19’ up 15’-19’ 12’-15' 
ee 3 up 2 I 
| ee ae 8-9 sec g-I0 sec. 10-11} sec. 


Standing Broad 5’2” up 


Sixth Grade 
4'7"-5'2" 


3'6"-4'7" 


Far Throw.... 20’ up 16’—20' 12’—16’ 

ae 3 up 2 I 

has 6.05 aes 7-8 sec 84-94 sec. gf-11 sec. 
Seventh Grade 

Standing Broad 5’2” up 4'8""-5'2” 3'7""-4'8" 

Far Throw.... 22’ up 19’-22’ 14’-19’ 

OS eae 3 2 I 

| EE ea 7-81 sec. 8-9 sec. g-II sec. 


Standing Broad 5'6” up 


Eighth Grade 
4’ I o”’—5/6" 


3'10'-4'10" 





Far Throw.... 25’ up 21’-25’ 15-21’ 
rer 3 2 I 
a aa 7-8} sec 84-3 sec. 3-10} sec. 
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FAVORITE POEMS FOR CHILDREN OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE 


By CORA E. KING 
Teacher, Public School No. 43, Manhattan, New York City 


This article is the result of an investigation which was made to 
find out which poems are the most loved and enjoyed by the Ameri- 
can boy and girl of elementary school age. 

The investigation was carried on in ten cities of the United States, 
embracing about 4800 children. The reason for covering so large a 
territory and including so many children was that the chosen poems 
might not be limited to one or two courses of study. 

The poems the children chose were based, for the most part, 
on the poems which they learned in the grade in which they were 
at the time, or the poems which they remembered from the grades 
immediately preceding the one in which they then were. There are 
bound to be certain poems, however, not taught in school, which 
children love best of all. 

The plan by which the investigation was carried on was as fol- 
lows. An explanation of the proposed study was sent to the super- 
intendent of schools and to the supervisor of elementary schools. 
They were to select one representative school in their city, which 
included Grades I through VIII. By ‘representative’ was meant a 
school having children of the average American type, not too many 
foreign children and not too many children whose parents were able 
to give them unusual advantages. A day or two previous to the 
experiment, the children in all the grades were told to think over 
poems which they had learned or read and to select two at least that 
they liked the very best. No suggestions were to be given to the 
children. In Grades I and II each child individually was to tell his 
teacher those he had selected. In Grades III to VIII, inclusive, each 
child was given a form to fill in. In order not to force him to make 
a statement which he did not feel was true it was made quite clear 
to him that the space reason for liking was to be filled in volun- 
tarily. Many children cannot tell why they like poems. They simply 
know they like them. 
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The form used was prepared in the following way: 


SPP SEM i TiO, ae oe OE NER wt Seles PE 


Name..... ty ee Name of school. ..... | 
ES he sg aves te SS oe 

i Cie........ Are you a boy ora girl?. 

POEMS I LIKE BEST 


Name of poem Poet Reason for liking 





The supervisor or principal made out the accompanying slip: 
EE a ee oe ee ee eee Te 
ie I UNO soc be ck oa 056 Seedlec ada cdo ree 


Name of supervisor......... 


Name of principal of school.............. 


Number of children in school......................... 


ee Ff - 


Name of “course of study” used in connection with poetry in grades, if 


eS es Ree ane ete et aioe >is a = ee 


The cities and schools contributing information for this investiga- 
tion were the following: 


























: No. of 
No. of 
: No. of Different weeps 
Name of City Name of School iy Chosen per 
Children Poems 
Poe Hundred 
Children 
New York City Public School No. 43, 653 238 36 
Manhattan 

Auburn, N. Y. Fulton Street School 521 150 28% 
Kirkwood, Mo. John Pitman School 618 164 26 
Rockford, Ill. P. R. Walker School 566 159 28 
Anderson, Ind. Lincoln School 337 223 66 
Alma, Neb. Town School 266 117 44 
Cincinnati, O. Kennedy-Silverton 348 95 27 

School 
Seattle, Wash. Longfellow School 465 214 46 
Salt Lake City, Utah | Douglas School 410 174 42 
Passaic, N. J. Franklin School 533 273 51 
Total 4,717 1,807 Average 40 
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It may be interesting to note that the cities of Passaic, Seattle, 
and Anderson, which have the largest number of poems per hundred 
children, have supervisors of elementary instruction as a distinct 
part of their school systems. This seems to be an outstanding factor 
in this investigation. 

The following table, “Poems Chosen—Results of Investigation,” 
which appears on pages 258-261, shows the poems chosen by the 
children in each city. No poem has been recorded if chosen fewer 
than ten times. The figures in heavy type show the grade in which 
each poem proved to be most popular. 

A suggestive course of study has been made from this table 
which may help teachers in the selection of poems. It is given 
on pages 264-268, and is arranged for Grades I-VII. The data 
received from the eighth grade were not sufficient to justify the 
formulation of a course of study for that grade. The poems found 
in the first group for each grade are those which are most pop- 
ular for that grade. The poems in the group called Supple- 
mentary are those second in popularity. Among the poems are 
many which are entirely too long to be memorized and also some 
which are not suitable for memorizing in certain grades. These 
may be used for reading purposes and parts of them may be 
learned. Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” is one of these poems, and 
Whittier’s “Snow-bound” and “The Barefoot Boy” are also of this 
type. 

A more definite, specific table has also been prepared showing 
the reasons for choosing poems as they were taken from the chil- 
dren’s papers. This “Reasons for Choosing Poems” table appears 
on pages 262-263. It may be used in judging any poem not found 
in the poem combination table which the teacher may wish to 
use in her class by finding out what elements in poetry are espe- 
cially appealing to children in her grade and by evaluating the poem 
in question according to these particular elements. For instance, it 
will be seen that patriotism and loyalty appeal very strongly in the 
sixth and seventh grades. Therefore she might like to have them 
learn such a poem as Joseph Rodman Drake's “American Flag” or 
Read’s “Sheridan’s Ride.” 
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SUGGESTIVE COURSE OF STUDY 
GRADE I 

15 Humpty Dumpty. Mother Goose 
17 Little Bo-Peep. Mother Goose i 
24 Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Taylor | 
27 Little Jack Horner. Mother Goose 
35 Little Boy Blue. Mother Goose 
37 Little Miss Muffit. Mother Goose 
42 Jack and Jill. Mother Goose 
54 What Does Little Birdie Say? Tennyson 
61 The Cow. Stevenson 
70 I Sawa Ship A-sailing. Anonymous 
76 Daisies. Sherman 
78 Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. Mother Goose ' 
gt Old Mother Hubbard. Mother Goose 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
My Shadow. Stevenson 
The Swing. Stevenson 
82 Mary's Lamb. Hale 
96 Table and Chair. Lear 
99 I Like Little Pussy. Taylor 


aoe 


GRADE II 


My Shadow. Stevenson 
The Night before Christmas. Moore ~ 
The Swing. Stevenson 

14 Bed in Summer. Stevenson 

16 The Wind. Stevenson 

50 Wynken, Blynken and Nod. Field 

51 Thanksgiving Day. Child 

79 All Things Bright and Beautiful. Weble 

82 Mary's Lamb. Hale 

89 My Bed Is a Boat. Stevenson 

99 I Like Little Pussy. Taylor 


aon 





SUPPLEMENTARY 


21 The Lamplighter. Stevenson 

24 Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Taylor 
40 The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. Lear 

43 The Land of Story-Books. Stevenson 
61 The Cow. Stevenson 

100 The Baby. Macdonald 











20 
2I 
24 
50 


8I 
. 83 
89 


19 
21 
28 
38 
39 


66 
81 


83 


g2 
97 
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to 
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GRADE III 


The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. Lear 

September. Jackson 

The Land of Story-Books. Stevenson 

Which Loved Best. Allison 

Marjorie’s Almanac. Aldrich 

O Little Town of Bethlehem. Brooks 

Queen Mab. Hood 

The Duel. Field 

The Baby. Macdonald 
SUPPLEMENTARY 

My Shadow. Stevenson 

The Night before Christmas. Moore 

The Swing. Stevenson 

The Raggedy Man. Riley 

The Wind. Stevenson 

Little Orphant Annie. Riley 

The Lamplighter. Stevenson 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Taylor 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod. Field 

The Night Wind. Field 

The Child’s World. Rands 

Evening at the Farm. ‘Trowbridge 

My Bed Is a Boat. Stevenson 


GRADE IV 
October's Bright Blue Weather. Jackson 
The Lamplighter. Stevenson 
A Boy's Song. Hogg 
Why Do Bellsof Christmas Ring? Field 
How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge 
Autumn Fires. Stevenson 
The Night Wind. Field 
The Child’s World. Rands 
Evening at the Farm. ‘Trowbridge 
November. Cary 
The Star-spangled Banner. Key 
While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks. Tate 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


The Children’s Hour. Longfellow 
The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow 
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Hiawatha. Longfellow 

My Shadow. Stevenson 

The Night before Christmas. Moore 
The Swing. Stevenson 

The Barefoot Boy. Whittier 
The Raggedy Man. Riley 

Bed in Summer. Stevenson 
Little Orphant Annie. Riley 
Which Loved Best? Allison 

Out to Old Aunt Mary's. Riley 
Christmas in Norway. Thaxter 
Marjorie’s Almanac. Aldrich 
The Duel. Field 


GRADE &- 


The Children's Hour. Longfellow 

Hiawatha. Longfellow 

The Arrow and the Song. Longfellow 

The Raggedy Man. Riley 

Little Orphant Annie. Riley 

“Woodman, Spare That Tree.” Morris 
Darius Green and His Flying-Machine. Trowbridge 
The Leak in the Dike. Cary 

In School-Days. Whittier 

Christmas Everywhere. Brooks 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. Bourdillon 
Under the Greenwood Tree. Shakespeare 

The Flag. Macy 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow 
Paul Revere's Ride. Longfellow 

The Night before Christmas. Moore 
Barbara Frietchie. Whittier 

The Barefoot Boy. Whittier 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. Longfellow 
October's Bright Blue Weather. Jackson 
Somebody's Mother. Unknown 

A Boy's Song. Hogg 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans 
The Flag Goes By. Bennett 

How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge 
September. Jackson 
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Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt 
Evening at the Farm. Trowbridge 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow 


GRADE VI 


The Barefoot Boy. Whittier 

The Wreck of the Hesperus. Longfellow 
Our Flag. Sangster 

Old Ironsides. Holmes 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans 
The Flag Goes By. Bennett 

Nobility. Cary 

O Captain! My Captain! Whitman 
Concord Hymn. Emerson 

The House by the Side of the Road. Foss 


8 Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt 


The White-footed Deer. Bryant 

Out to Old Aunt Mary's. Riley 

Home, Sweet Home. Payne 

Broomstick Train, or The Return of the Witches. Holmes 
The Minstrel-Boy. Moore 

The Rainbow. Wordsworth 

My Native Land. Scott 

The Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow 

Lady Clare. Tennyson 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


The Children’s Hour. Longfellow 

The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow 
Hiawatha. Longfellow 

Paul Revere’s Ride. Longfellow 

The Night before Christmas. Moore 
Barbara Frietchie. Whittier 

The Arrow and the Song. Longfellow 
The Raggedy Man. Riley 

The Deacon's Masterpiece or The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay. Holmes 
October's Bright Blue Weather. Jackson 
Somebody's Mother. Unknown 

In Flanders Fields. McCrae 

Kentucky Belle. Woolson 

“Woodman, Spare that Tree.” Morris 
The Blue and the Gray. Finch 
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GRADE VII 
The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow 
Paul Revere's Ride. Longfellow 
Evangeline. Longfellow 
Barbara Frietchie. Whittier 
The Deacon's Masterpiece or The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay. Holmes 
22 Somebody's Mother. Unknown 
25 In Flanders Fields. McCrae 
30 Kentucky Belle. Woolson 
34 The Charge of the Light Brigade. Tennyson 
55 The Rose and the Gardener. Dobson ) 
56 A Psalm of Life. Longfellow 
57 
7 


won wn 


The Skeleton in Armour. Longfellow 
Horatius at the Bridge. Macaulay 

68 The Trailing Arbutus. Whittier 

86 Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill. Holmes 
98 The Blue and the Gray. Finch 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


1 The Children’s Hour. Longfellow 
3 Miawatha. Longfellow 
10 The Barefoot Boy. Whittier 
18 The Wreck of the Hesperus. Longfellow 
26 Old Ironsides. Holmes 
29 The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans 
5 Concord Hymn. Emerson 
7 The House by the Side of the Road. Foss 
35 





i> > 


Snow-bound: A Winter Idyl. Whittier 
Broomstick Train or The Return of the Witches. Holmes 


2) 


~ 


) 


An attempt has also been made to classify the poems. The classi- 
fication is merely suggestive, but after careful consideration of every 
poem, each seemed to come under one of the following types: lyric, 
nature, story-telling, poems appealing to the emotions, social, 
humorous, poems about life, poems for special holidays or seasons, 
patriotic, historical, or poems of adventure. These divisions were 
chosen as nearly as possible from a child’s standpoint. 


DIVISIONS OR CLASSES INTO WHICH CHOSEN PoEMS FALL 
LYRICAL POEMS 
The Children’s Hour. Longfellow 
The Swing. Stevenson 
Bed in Summer. Stevenson 
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The Wind. Stevenson 

Little Bo-Peep. Mother Goose 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Taylor 
Little Jack Horner. Mother Goose 
Little Boy Blue. Mother Goose 

Little Miss Muffit. Mother Goose 

Jack and Jill. Mother Goose 

The Land of Story-Books. Stevenson 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. Field 
What Does Little Birdie Say? Tennyson 
Home, Sweet Home. Payne 

The Cow. Stevenson 

I Saw a Ship A-sailing. Anonymous 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep. Mother Goose 
Daisies. Sherman 

Mary's Lamb. Hale 

Queen Mab. Hood 

My Bed Isa Boat. Stevenson 

Old Mother Hubbard. Mother Goose 

I Like Little Pussy. Taylor 
Humpty-Dumpty. Mother Goose 
Under the Greenwood Tree. Shakespeare 


POEMS ABOUT NATURE 


Hiawatha. Longfellow 

The Swing. Stevenson 

The Barefoot Boy. Whittier 

Bed in Summer. Stevenson 

The Wind. Stevenson 

October's Bright Blue Weather. Jackson 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. Taylor 
A Boy's Song. Hogg 

“Woodman, Spare That Tree.” Morris 
How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge 
Snow-bound: A Winter Idyl. Whittier 
The Rose and the Gardener. Dobson 
The Child's World. Rands 

The Cow. Stevenson 

The Night Wind. Field 

The Trailing Arbutus. Whittier 
Marjorie's Almanac. Aldrich 

The Rainbow. Wordsworth 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes. Bourdillon 
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Daisies. Sherman 

All Things Bright and Beautiful. (Keble 
Evening at the Farm. Trowbridge 
September. Jackson 


STORY-TELLING POEMS 
Hiawatha. Longfellow 
My Shadow. Stevenson 
The Night before Christmas. Moore 
Evangeline. Longfellow 
Barbara Frietchie. Whittier 
Paul Revere’s Ride. Longfellow 
The Deacon's Masterpiece or The Wonderful One-Iloss Shay. Holmes 
The Wreck of the Hesperus. Longfellow 
The Landing of the Pilgrims. WHemans 
Kentucky Belle. Woolson 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. Tennyson 
How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge 
Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt 
The White-footed Deer. Bryant 
The Skeleton in Armour. Longfellow 
The Leak in the Dike. Cary 
Horatius at the Bridge. Macaulay 
Mary's Lamb. Hale 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin. Browning 
Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill. Holmes 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow 
Lady Clare. Tennyson 


POEMS APPEALING TO THE EMOTIONS 


The Children’s Hour. Longfellow 
The Arrow and the Song. Longfellow 
Somebody's Mother. Unknown 

In Flanders Fields. McCrae 
“Woodman, Spare that Tree.” Morris 
The Flag Goes By. Bennett 

Nobility. Cary 

The Minstrel Boy. Moore 

My Bed Is a Boat. Stevenson 

O Captain! My Captain! Whitman 
Concord Hymn. Emerson 

Which Loved Best? Allison 

The House by the Side of the Road. Foss 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod. Field 


eer 
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Home, Sweet Home. Payne 
My Native Land. Scott 
All Things Bright and Beautiful. Keble 
Queen Mab. Hood 
The Old Oaken Bucket. \Noodworth 
The Baby. Macdonald 

SOCIAL POEMS 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow 
My Shadow. Stevenson 
The Children's Hour. Longfellow 
Evangeline. Longfellow 
The Baby. Macdonald 
The Lamplighter. Stevenson 
How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge 
The Land of Story-Books. Stevenson 
The House by the Side of the Road. Foss 
Home, Sweet Home. Payne 
In School-Days. Whittier 
Mary's Lamb. Hale 
Hiawatha. Longfellow 
Evening at the Farm. Trowbridge 
The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow 


HUMOROUS POEMS 
The Raggedy Man. Riley 
The Deacon's Masterpiece or The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay. Holmes 
Little Bo-Peep. Mother Goose 
Little Orphant Annie. Riley 
The Owl and the Pussy-Cat. Lear 
Out to Old Aunt Mary's. Riley 
Darius Green and His Flying-Machine. Trowbridge 
Broomstick Train or The Return of the Witches. Holmes 
I Saw a Ship A-sailing. Anonymous 
The Duel. Field 
Table and Chair. Lear 


POEMS ABOUT LIFE 
The Arrow and the Song. Longfellow 
Nobility. Cary 
The House by the Side of the Road. Foss 
Abou Ben Adhem. Hunt 
A Psalm of Life. Longfellow 
The Prayer Perfect. Riley 
The Child’s World. Rands 
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POEMS FOR SPECIAL HOLIDAYS OR SEASONS 


Why Do Bells of Christmas Ring? Field 
October's Bright Blue Weather. Jackson 
The Night before Christmas. Moore 
How the Leaves Came Down. Coolidge 
Autumn Fires. Stevenson 
Thanksgiving Day. Child 

Christmas in Norway. Thaxter 
Christmas Everywhere. Brooks 

O Little Town of Bethlehem. Brooks 
November. Cary 

While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks. Tate 
September. Jackson 


PATRIOTIC POEMS 


Barbara Frietchie. Whittier 

Our Flag. Sangster 

Old Ironsides. Holmes 

The Flag Goes By. Bennett 

My Native Land. Scott 

O Captain! My Captain! Whitman 
Concord Hymn. Emerson 
The Star-spangled Banner. Key 
The Flag. Macy 

The Blue and the Gray. Finch 





HISTORICAL POEMS 


Paul Revere’s Ride. Longfellow 
Evangeline. Longfellow | 





Barbara Frietchie. Whittier 
Old Ironsides. Holmes 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans j 
The Charge of the Light Brigade. Tennyson 
Horatius at the Bridge. Macaulay 
Grandmother's Story of Bunker Hill. Holmes 
The Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow 


POEMS OF ADVENTURE 


The Charge of the Light Brigade. Tennyson 

The Landing of the Pilgrims. Hemans 

Broomstick Train or The Return of the Witches. Holmes 
The Land of Story-Books. Stevenson 
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A few examples may be given to show how the reasons for liking 
were stated by the children and how they were listed in the table: 


Poem Reason 
First Grade 
Night before Christmas. Moore “Santa comes.” (Experience) 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star. “It's just nice.” (Nice) 


Taylor 


Fourth Grade 
My Shadow. Stevenson “I have a shadow that follows me in 
and out,—when I go to the store it 
always follows me, when the sun 
shines.” (Experience) 


Little Orphant Annie. Riley “It's sofunny.” (Funny) 
The Rose and the Gardener. “It speaks of flowers and I love them.” 
Dobson (Nature) 
Fifth Grade 
Hiawatha. Longfellow “It tells of the beautiful life of a good 
Indian.” (Indians) 
Sixth Grade 
Barbara Frietchie. Whittier “About war of Colonial times.” 


(History) 


Thus as has already been seen, there are a number of ways in 
which the Poem Combination Table and the Reasons for Choosing 
Table may be used. The following have been implied and are here 
again suggested : 


1. As an aid in making a “course of study” in poetry suitable for 
children of every grade. 

2. Asa means of knowing which poems will be most popular with 
boys and which most popular with girls. 

3. As a means of knowing the elements in poems which make 
them interesting to children. 


4. As an aid in evaluating the poems for any grade by knowing 
the elements which appeal most strongly in that grade. 


In closing, may it be said, that too much commendation cannot 
be given the supervisors and principals who made this investigation 
possible, not only for their fine professional spirit of codperation, but 


for the promptness in responding to the request and the fine quality 
of the work sent. 








COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 





MARY HENLEY PEACOCK 


Mary Henley Peacock, senior in- 
structor in foods and cookery in the 
School of Practical Arts, died on April 
7, 1922. 

Miss Peacock was graduated from 
Earlham College in 1898, and from 
Drexel Institute in 1901. Before coming 
to Teachers College, she was instructor 
in dietetics in the Training School for 
Nurses at Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. In the fall of 1909, at the 
opening of the School of Practical Arts, 
she became a member of the staff of 
the department of foods and cookery, 
to which during her thirteen years of 
service she made important and lasting 
contributions. She organized some of 
the fundamental courses of the depart- 
ment; she trained several ‘of the most 
successful teachers of its present staff; 
and she won, through her rare teaching 
ability and her gentle and cheerful 
personality, not only the high respect 
but the love of both students and col- 
leagues. 

One of the youngest members of the 
staff, who had been associated with her 
for only a short time, wrote, on hearing 
of her death: 

“When I think back I realize, of 
course, that I did not know Miss 
Peacock well,—intimately, I mean,— 
and yet I feel as though I had lost a 
very dear friend. It was her extraor- 
dinary personality. . . . She was one 
of the few people I had ever known who 
truly wanted to help everyone all the 
time, and was the slowest to criticize.” 

During her illness, she was to all of 
us an unforgettable example of supreme 
hope and courage. Her work in the 
department, both in professional con- 
tributions and in personal influence, 
will be a lasting inspiration. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The survey of the school system of 
Atlanta has been completed and the 
major recommendations have been 
accepted by the Board of Education. 
The major recommendations of the 
school building program have also been 
accepted by the Bond Commission of 
the city. During the course of the 
survey Professors George D. Strayer 
and N. L. Engelhardt addressed prac- 
tically every civic and educational 
organization in the entire city. The 
educational section of a new city 
charter was prepared by Dr. Strayer. 
It included the major recommenda- 
tions of the survey with respect to the 
organization and administration of the 
school system. The survey will be 
printed in two volumes, one volume on 
the school plant and school building 
program, and one volume covering the 
administration and organization of the 
school system, school costs, classifica- 
tion and progress of school children, the 
teaching staff, and the organization of 
the educational program. 

A bond and insurance record for the 
business office of a city school system 
has just been compiled by Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt. It forms 
a part of the Strayer-Engelhardt School 
Record Series published by C. F. Wil- 
liams and Son, Albany, New York. 

A third volume of the American 
Education Series, of which Dr. Strayer 
is editor, has just come from the press. 
It is called Successful Teaching in Rural 
Schools and is the work of Dr. Marvin 
S. Pittman, of the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
A fourth volume by Superintendent 
William E. Stark of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, will appear soon. 








ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


A study of national appropriations 
for education in the years 1910-1911, 
1915-1916, and 1920-1921, made under 
the direction of the Educational Fi- 
nance Inquiry, of which Dr. Strayer is 
chairman, has been published in the 
Educational Record, the official publica- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The following men are working on 
problems with the Educational Finance 
Inquiry: 

Harold F. Clark, The Cost of Edu- 
cation in Relation to Other Govern- 
mental Functions; Homer Cooper, The 
Cost of Teacher Training in New York 
State; John Guy Fowlkes, School 
Bonded Indebtedness in the State of 
New York; G. C. Gamble, Unit Build- 
ing Costs; W. L. Hanson, Cost of Com- 
pulsory Attendance Enforcement in 
New York State; Charles W. Hunt, 
Secondary School Costs in New York 
State; J. R. McGaughy, Fiscal Inde- 
pendence of City School Systems; Wil- 
liam T. Melchior, Insurance Costs and 
Fire Losses of Public Schools in New 
York State; P. C. Packer, Financial 
Economies Obtainable by Constructing 
Buildings to Meet Educational Needs; 
R. O. Stoops, Elementary School Costs 
in New York State; Clarence H. Thur- 
ber, Higher Education Costs in State- 
Supported Institutions; John W. 
Twente, Budgetary Procedure for a 
Local School System. 

Dr. Engelhardt has recently been 
acting as educational adviser on the 
school building programs of West 
Orange, N. J.; Bangor, Me.; Corry, 
Pa.; and Winston-Salem, N. C. Dr. 
Engelhardt addressed the National 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials at their annual meeting in 
Atlantic City on May 18. His topic 
was “Some Problems in the Develop- 
ment of School Building Programs.” 

The regular bi-monthly meeting of 
the. Administration Club was held at 
the residence of Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Friday evening, March 31. 
An especially large group was present. 
The feature of the meeting was an 
address by Dr. Strayer, on “The Crisis 
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in Education in the United States.” 
The annual dinner of the Administra- 
tion Club was held at the Hotel Mar- 
seilles, Friday evening, April 7. One 
hundred twenty-five members and 
guests were present including Profes- 
sors Strayer, Engelhardt, Evenden, and 
Trabue of the administration depart- 
ment, and Mr. Gamble and Mr. Mc- 
Gaughy, assistants in the department. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During this school year several 
members of the staff of the department 
of elementary education and a number 
of the students in the department have 
visited the schools of Winnetka, III. 
The plan of individual instruction in 
operation in Winnetka has been dis- 
cussed in the major professional 
course, and some of the Winnetka ma- 
terials of instruction have been ex- 
amined. During the week beginning 
March 27 the students of the depart- 
ment had the privilege of listening to 
several very instructive messages from 
Superintendent Carleton Washburne of 
Winnetka. He also spoke to the teach- 
ers of the Horace Mann School. Dr 
Washburne’s appearance here is in 
accordance with the plan of the depart- 
ment of elementary education to bring 
to the major professional course those 
who are doing active work in the field. 

The attention of the students in the 
major professional course has for some 
time been focussed upon the making of 
a course of study in arithmetic for the 
eight elementary grades of school. 
Committees having charge of particu- 
lar grades or groups of grades have 
been active, and the results of their 
work are to be coérdinated into a 
suggestive course of study. 

Advanced students in the elemen- 
tary education department and teach- 
ers in the Horace Mann School have 
under the guidance of Dr. Clara F. 
Chassell conducted some very impor- 
tant studies during the year. The re- 
sults of some of these are to be pub- 
lished. A group of advanced students 
has been codperating with some of the 
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instructors in the Horace Mann School 
in an intensive study of the operations 
involved in multiplication and division. 
A considerable number of tests and 
practice sheets have been devised to 
meet the specific needs of the pupils. 
Miss Ethel May Orr, teacher of the 
fourth grade, has been making a careful 
study of the use of unassigned periods 
in her grade. It is expected that this 
investigation will be published. 

Six students from the major profes- 
sional course, with assistance from Pro- 
fessor Grace Day, are making a study 
of the instruction in the classes for 
crippled children in the New York 
City Public Schools. The study is being 
made at the request of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman has out- 
lined an interesting course of study in 
pottery for the kindergarten and first 
six grades of the elementary school, 
which will form the basis for experimen- 
tation and reorganization in this sub- 
ject by the teachers of the Horace 
Mann School next year. 

The students of the department gave 
a luncheon to Dr. Frank M. McMurry 
and Professor Day upon their return 
from the meetings of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association at Chicago. 
In addition to the reports of the Chi- 
cago meetings, the “stay-at-homes” of 
the staff—Professors Hillegas, Bonser, 
Moore, and McCall and Mrs. Moss- 
man,—contributed to the merriment of 
the luncheon by their speeches. Mrs. 
Bonser, however, proved that the inner 
circle of “stay-at-homes” may possess 
the greatest talents in public speaking. 

In February Professor McMurry 
spent a week with a group of district 
superintendents visiting rural schools 
in the vicinity of Ithaca, N. Y. The 
object was supervision. The procedure 
followed was to observe a school for 
two or three hours and then meet for a 
discussion upon points to be taken up 
in conference with the teacher. Very 
frequently the teacher who had been 
observed attended the meeting and 
shared in the discussion. 
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There has been a reorganization of 
the plan for supervision in the Horace 
Mann School which links it much more 
closely to the department of elementary 
education of Teachers College. Pro- 
fessor Hillegas is in charge of the 
supervisory activities of the school and 
the other members of the elementary 
education department share actively 
in the work. This makes the Horace 
Mann School more of a supervision 
laboratory for the department. One 
aim is to present through the Horace 
Mann School, work which might be 
considered representative of the best 
which could be expected in public edu- 
cation. 

At the April meeting of the Elemen- 
tary Club, Mrs. James L. Laidlaw of 
New York made an address on the sub- 
ject of “The Influence of Social Life on 
the Teacher.” She stressed the im- 
portance of the teacher becoming a 
world citizen. Mrs. Laidlaw has a na- 
tional reputation as a speaker and a 
publicist. Miss Emma Grant of Illi- 
nois skillfully led the discussion which 
followed Mrs. Laidlaw’s address. Mr. 
Charles B. Hill, of India, Miss Ethel 
W. Putney, of Constantinople, Miss 
Caridad Trillo, of the Philippine 
Islands, and Miss Elizabeth Clarahan, 
of Seattle, Wash., made notable con- 
tributions to the discussion. By this 
meeting the Elementary Club added 
another very profitable and enjoyable 
event to its list of excellent activities 
during the current year. 


FINE ARTS 


Professor Grace Cornell has recently 
given the following addresses: On 
March 10, before the Jamaica Woman’s 
Club, “Color in the Home”; on April 5 
and 11, before the librarians of the 
New York Library School, “Design 
and Its Relation to the Art of the 
Book”; on April 18, before the County 
Home Economics Agents of New York 
State, “Color”; on April 21, before two 
hundred girls of the Scudder School, 
meeting at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, “Your Use of Design and Color’; 





HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


and on May 18, at the convention of 
the American Federation of Arts in 
Washington, “Industrial Art and the 
Department Store.” 

Miss Sallie B. Tannahill gave a lan- 
tern slide lecture on April 6 on “Design 
in Lettering” in the series of art lectures 
given under the Board of Education in 
Public School No. 59, New York City. 

During February and March Pro- 
fessor Charles J. Martin repeated by 
request at the Art Students League the 
series of lectures on perspective which 
he gave there last fall. On April 22 he 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Design 
in Pictures” before the alumni associa- 
tion of the Clarence H. White School of 
Photography. 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


Miss Anna Barrows lectured from 
the Broadcasting Station of the West- 
inghouse Company in Newark in Feb- 
ruary. Her topic was “From Camp 
Fire to Electric Grill.” Professor May 
B. Van Arsdale lectured from the same 
station on April 20 on “Your Daily 
Marketing Problems.” 

The class in Demonstration Cookery 
under Miss Mary I. Barber is engaged 
in the following pieces of field work in 
New York City: At the Polhemus 
Clinic (Brooklyn), a class of women 
who come to the gastric clinic for treat- 
ment; the Council House, a class of 
women who are studying English at 
this center; the Bronx Flat, a class of 
women, mothers of the children in the 
lower grades of Public School No. 1; 
Do Ye Next Thing House, a class of 
boy scouts, and a class of Italian girls. 
This work is furnishing not only ex- 
cellent practice for the students them- 
selves but also enables them to render 
a much needed service. 

A food forum was held at the College 
on March 24 from three to five o'clock. 
The program was as follows: (1) “What 
Fish Do You Buy? Why? When?” 
Miss Brewer, Miss Meredith, and Miss 
Davis; (2) “Codperation in a Cafeteria,” 
Miss Van Deman; (3) “Why Do You 
Not Buy by Weight?” Mrs. Lydia 
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Teasdale; (4) “How Foreign Breads 
Are Sold in New York,” Miss Parrish, 
Miss Pease, and Miss Squires. Follow- 
ing the discussion there was an exhibit 
of the typically foreign breads made in 
New York City. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
EDUCATION 


Professors Anna M. Cooley and Cora 
M. Winchell attended a meeting of 
directors and instructors of teacher- 
training courses in homemaking in 
New York State, which was held in 
Ithaca on April 28 and 29. Professor 
Winchell reported an investigation on 
“Methods of Teaching Methods 
Courses” which was made under her 
direction by three graduate students. 

Mrs. Annette Herr recently spoke 
before the Mothers’ Club of Hollis, 
New York. Her topic was “The Home.” 

Among others, the following women 
have lectured at Teachers College dur- 
ing the spring session under the direc- 
tion of the department of household 
arts education: Mrs. Anna S. Burdick 
and Miss Adelaide Baylor, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; Miss 
Florence Ward, States Relations Ser- 
vice; and Mrs. Margaret Stannard, 
director, Gailand School of Homemak- 
ing, Boston. 

Miss Grace Reeves, teacher of foods, 
nutrition, and sanitation at the Horace 
Mann School, has given a number of 
demonstration lessons during the year 
before classes in the departments of 
household arts education and elemen- 
tary education. Miss Reeves, ir co- 
operation with Mrs. Annette He r and 
Miss Bessie Harris, will c-~.uct the 
series of observation lessons during the 
summer session, which will be the basis 
for conferences and discussions in a 
new course for which one point of credit 
will be allowed. 

A group of graduate students in 
household arts education has been 
preparing a series of information tests 
to be given to eighth-grade pupils. The 
aim of this work is to establish mini- 
mum essentials for the home economics 
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studies in elementary school work. The 
tests have been given in nearby schools 
and will soon be tried out in different 
sections of the country. It is hoped 
that the tests will be published by the 
autumn and will be available for teach- 
ers desiring to use them. The history 
of the tests will be reported later. 

Another group of graduate students, 
in coéperation with students from the 
departments of nursing and health and 
physical education, is preparing for 
publication a health syllabus for the 
use of teachers in the first six grades of 
school. Several other interesting pub- 
lications are under way and will be 
reported from time to time. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


On March 22 Professor Benjamin R. 
Andrews was a guest of the alumnae of 
the Garland School of Homemaking, 
Boston, at their annual luncheon at the 
Women’s City Club, in New York. On 
March 23 Professor Andrews spoke 
before the students of Meredith Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., on the “Profes- 
sional Education of Women”; and on 
Friday, March 24, before the North 
Carolina State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation meeting at the North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, on 
“Progressive Movements in Home Eco- 
nomics.” The latter meeting brought to- 
gether college and high-school teachers 
of home economics and county exten- 
sion workers from all over the state. 
Dr. Andrews outlined among other new 
undertakings in the home economics 
field the growing interest in housing 
reform. He presented the possibilities 
of a state housing law which would set 
standards for local communities as to 
the types of detached houses which can 
be built and which would help to check 
the construction of tenement houses 
and to rigorously enforce standards of 
light, ventilation, sanitation, and fire 
protection in such multiple houses as 
may be built. The problem of better 
houses for farm laborers and more 
adequately equipped farm homesteads 
was presented. It was pointed out in 
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the discussion that there are already 
under way in North Carolina, as in 
other states, movements to speed up 
housing construction and that this is, 
therefore, a particularly opportune 
time to secure the adoption of housing 
standards since it will affect a large part 
of the housing program of the future. 

During Easter week Professor An- 
drews delivered several addresses be- 
fore educational gatherings and insti- 
tutions in the South. He spoke at the 
Southern Conference of the American 
Home Economics Association which 
was held at St. Augustine, Fla., on 
April 10 and 11 and at which delegates 
were present from all the southern 
states. His topics were “The Program 
of Home Economics” and “Methods of 
Teaching.” On April 12 he spoke at 
the Industrial and Normal College of 
Georgia at Milledgeville, before the 
home economics department on “Scales 
for Measuring Progress in Home- 
making” and before the college assem- 
bly on “The American Home.” On the 
same day he addressed the Alabama 
Home Economics Association at the 
state convocation in Birmingham. 
During the trip he inspected the home 
economics department of Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Miss Emma A. Winslow, who has 
been pursuing studies for the doctorate 
at the University of London in the 
fields of economics, sociology and sta- 
tistics, will return to the department 
of household economics for the coming 
summer session, and will give courses in 
budget planning and thrift promotion, 
a field in which Miss Winslow has been 
a pioneer and is recognized as one of 
the best informed persons in the coun- 
try. Her “Budget Standards for Social 
Case Work” and other studies in this 
field have been widely quoted. She 
will also give the course in Social and 
Economic Aspects of Housing and 
Other Living Conditions. During the 
past year she has had first-hand con- 
tacts with the English housing move- 
ment and the housing reconstruction 
programs on the continent, and has 
secured an interesting collection of 
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illustrative material. She will also co- 
operate with Professor Andrews in 
conducting research work for graduate 
students on social and economic prob- 
lems related to the home. During the 
Easter holidays Miss Winslow attended 
the International Home Economics 
Meeting in Paris as a representative 
of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Two new volumes in the Family Life 
and Home Manual Series of which Pro- 
fessor Andrews is editor are to be pub- 
lished shortly by the J. B. Lippincott 
Co. The first is The Family and Its 
Members, by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, lecturer in social science, Teachers 
College, who is known internationally 
as an author on social problems and as 
a leader in progressive movements for 
child welfare, family protection, social 
hygiene and the like. The second is 
The House and Home, a book on house 
planning by Professor Greta Gray, an 
alumna of Teachers College and now 
director of home economics in the 
University of Wyoming. 


KINDERGARTEN — FIRST 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Professor Patty Hill spoke several 
times at the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Kindergarten Union which was 
held in Louisville, Ky., the last week in 
April. Louisville is Professor Hill's 
former home, and it was there that she 
developed and carried on the earliest 
experiments in the more progressive 
type of kindergarten work. On her 
way to and from the convention Miss 
Hill stopped at Cincinnati and Toledo 
and lectured in both places on “Lower 
Primary Education.” 

Miss Agnes Burke also spoke at the 
convention in Louisville on the “Proj- 
ect Method as It Relates to Children’s 
Spontaneous Plays and Games.” 

Miss Kathleen Edwards, a graduate 
of the Mather Training College, at 
Manchester, England, of which Miss 
Grace Owen is director, arrived in 
New York on April 10 to begin her 
work in the Manhattanville Day 
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Nursery, which will be the nursery 
school demonstration center in connec- 
tion with the course on nursery schools 
which Miss Owen is to give at Teachers 
College this summer. Miss Edwards 
was also one of the speakers at the 
meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union in Louisville. Her topic 
was “The Nursery School Move- 
ment.” 

Professor Hill spoke on “The Nurs- 
ery School” at the conference of the 
National Federation of Day Nurseries, 
May 3. 

The Kindergarten Club entertained 
the members of the Elementary Club 
on April 10. Dr. Gesell spoke to the 
group on the “Educational Significance 
of the Pre-School Age.” His talk was 
very much appreciated. 


MUSIC 

The second of the series of depart- 
mental recitals which are held on Wed- 
nesday afternoons at five o'clock was 
given by Mr. Adolph Alfred Kugel on 
March 15. On April 26, the students 
of Miss Marie Grace Daschbach, of 
the department, gave a recital; and on 
May 3 there was a sonata recital with 
explanations by Mr. Louis Stillman. 

On the afternoon of April 27, at the 
invitation of the department of music, 
Mr. E. Robert Schmitz, the eminent 
French pianist, gavea recital in the 
Horace Mann Auditorium. His pro- 
gram included selections by Scarlotti, 
Chopin, and Debussy. 

On April 19 Professor Charles H. 
Farnsworth read a paper before the 
State Music Teachers’ Association at 
Hartford, Conn., on the “Educational 
Value of Achievement Tests”; and on 
April 26 in Springfield, Mass., he spoke 
on “The Project Idea in Teaching and 
Its Application to Music.” Professor 
Farnsworth is giving five lectures at 
the Institute of Musical Art, making 
it possible for Dr. Tapper to be away. 
At the Music Supervisors’. National 
Conference which was held from 
March 20 to 26 in Nashville, Tenn., 
Professor Farnsworth as chairman of 
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the Educational Council read a report 
of the work of the Council for the 
preceding year, which will be printed 
as a special bulletin in connection with 
the Music Supervisors’ Journal. 
Professor Farnsworth led a discus- 
sion recently before the Parents Asso- 
ciation of the Horace Mann School, in 
which he presented the results of an 
investigation into the time allowed 
for music study in some twenty repre- 
sentative schools. The results show 
that the Horace Mann School is in a 
class by itself as far as the generous 
time allowance for music is concerned. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The Teacher-Training League gave 
the first of the Who’s Who Series at 
the meeting held in the kindergarten 
room on March 8. The entertainment 
consisted of a mock presentation of 
the first executive meeting of the De- 
partment of Education in 1925, pre- 
sided over by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, immediately following the passage 
of the Sterling Towner Bill. The fac- 
ulty members of the new National 
University located at Columbia Heights 
were the advisory members. “As 
Ithers See Us,” three years hence, was 
both flattering and humorous. At the 
professional meeting, on April 5, Dr. 
Kilpatrick spoke on “The Problems 
of Method,” showing the relation of 
method and curriculum for the purpose 
of education. He urged teachers to 
appreciate the higher values in educa- 
tion over and above those contributed 
by mere subject-matter. Mr. Hugo 
Newman spoke on the New York City 
Training School, emphasizing the wide 
range of abilities of students entering 
this school, and the best ways and 
means of developing desirable teachers 
from these abilities. 

Professor William C. Bagley recently 
filled lecture engagements as follows: 
New York City Training School, 
March 22; Teachers Institute, at 
Reading, Pa., April 8; State Conference 
of Normal School Teachers, at Lock 
Haven, Pa., April 12. 
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Mr. Edgar D. Randolph for the past 
two years associate in the department 
of normal school education is complet- 
ing his dissertation on the Professional 
Treatment of Subject-Matter. He has 
accepted the position of professor of 
educational sociology in the University 
of Washington, and he begins his new 
work in October. 

Mr. L. C. Lord, president of Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, IIl., will visit Teachers College in 
May to address classes in the normal 
school education department. 

The revision of the Carnegie Curri- 
cula of 1917 is nearing completion, 
Dr. Bagley expects to have them avail- 
able for the public very soon. 

The Teacher-Training League and 
Rural Club joined in helping Dr. Bag- 
ley celebrate his birthday on the eve- 
ning of March 14. The speakers were 
Professor Mabel Carney, Professor 
Bagley, and Dr. Harold O. Rugg. 
Miss Orpha McPherson read some 
poems written by the students. A 
moving picture in the form of posters 
showed outstanding episodes in the life 
of Dr. Bagley. Mr. J. E. Avent, repre- 
senting the students, presented the 
guest of honor with a manuscript case 
and a birthday cake. 


NURSING AND HEALTH 


Maison Ambroise Paré Clinique and 
Ecole de Garde-Malades is the name 
of the new hospital and school of nurs- 
ing now being established at Lille, 
France, by two of our former students, 
Mile. Therese Matter and Mile. Eva 
Durrleman, and graduates of the famous 
school of nursing at Bordeaux. This 
courageous venture sets up under 
distinguished patronage, in the devas- 
tated regions of the north, a hospital 
and school which not only insures im- 
proved care of the sick, but opens up 
new and much needed opportunities for 
professional training for French women. 

Dr. C. E. A. Winslow will be at the 
College during the summer session for 
his usual courses in sanitary science 
and industrial hygiene; and Miss 
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Lillian Clayton, director of nursing in 
the Philadelphia General Hospital, 
will give the courses in administration 
in schools of nursing. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, of the depart- 
ment, will lecture at the University 
of California during the summer before 
the nurses in attendance at the two 
weeks’ Institute for Public Health 
Nurses to be given there, and at the 
six weeks’ course for nurse instructors 
to be given concurrently at Stanford. 
Miss Helen Wood, class of 1914, now 
director of the School of Nursing, 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., is among the lecturers in the latter 
course, and will take up methods of 
teaching practical nursing. 

Professor Annie W. Goodrich and 
Miss Lillian A. Hudson attended the 
conference in Washington, called in 
March, of the United States Public 
Health Service to discuss the training 
of sanitarians. Professor Goodrich 
was among the speakers. 

The department has particular pleas- 
ure in announcing among the appoint- 
ments for the coming year that of Miss 
Elizabeth Burgess as instructor, who 
enters in September as a full-time mem- 
ber of the staff. Miss Burgess was a 
student here in 1909-1910, was for 
several years following, in training 
school work, and later became inspector 
of nurses’ training schools in New 
York State. She also rendered valuable 
assistance in the development of the 
Army School of Nursing during the 
war. 

Miss Amelia Grant, who completes 
her work for the Bachelor of Science 
degree in June, has been appointed 
instructor in the public health division 
of the department for the coming year. 
Miss Ida Downs has been appointed 
part-time instructor in the department. 
Miss Downs is a graduate of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing and was assistant and acting super- 
intendent of nurses there for some 
years. Miss Eula Butzerin, graduate 
of the Presbyterian Hospital School 
of Nursing, Chicago, and instructor 
there, has been appointed part-time 
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assistant for the coming year. Miss 
Butzerin was instructor in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. 

Two students from France have 
been with us for the spring session, 
carrying fellowships from the American 
Committee for the Relief of Devastated 
Regions in France: Mlle. Therese Mer- 
tillo is a graduate of the School of 
Nursing at Bordeaux; Mlle. Adrienne 
Bravaix, a French woman, was edu- 
cated in South America, trained in the 
Royal Infirmary at Liverpool, and has 
been engaged in public health work in 
France. Among the visitors from for- 
eign parts, the department has been 
glad to welcome Miss Rose Muir, 
superintendent of nurses, North Can- 
terbury Hospital, Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and Mile. Molineaux, a mem- 
ber of her staff; and also Miss Kathleen 
Russell, director of public health nurs- 
ing courses in Toronto University. 

Among the recent additions to the 
historical nursing collection are two 
autographed letters from Florence 
Nightingale. One, the gift of a student, 
Miss Grace Kline, shows Miss Nightin- 
gale’s vigorous, forward-marching mind 
at work on one of her life-long passions 
—India; the second is concerned with 
another dominant interest of her life— 
education. The latter is written in 
1884 to the Reverend A. Bourne, 
thanking him for securing an excellent 
teacher for the Lea School at her home 
in Derbyshire. The following extracts 
will be of particular interest to students 
and graduates of Teachers College: 


When one thinks that by law the 
whole working population must pass 
through the hand of elementary school- 
masters (between 5 and 13 years of 
age) and that these schoolmasters have 
almost the forming of our future national 
life, one may well think them the most 
important class in our world and the 
training of them the greatest function in 
our age. 

One used to think the authorities of 
Oxford and Cambridge who educate our 
future statesmen and legislators the most 
important men, but now it is the Elemen- 
tary Schoolmasters who have to educate 
not only our future fathers and mothers, 
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but those who have to elect legislators 
and statesmen. 

Success then to your great work which 
we reverently gaze at, which you have 
been pursuing with such a blessing upon 
it, and which is gaining in vital impor- 
tance every year. 

If I may say so, I was delighted and 
surprised with the wholesome zeal, the 
enthusiasm for the highest objects of 
education (not mere cram for examina- 
tions), the insight into what influences 
the character of children, and the wish 
to keep up that influence by means of 
coffee rooms and other agencies after the 
children left school, shown by your men 
whom you were so good as to send us, 
and with whom I had long conversations. 

May God bless your work: and He does 
bless it. 


The following appointments of grad- 
uates of the department are of interest: 
Miss Harriet Bailey (1909), educational 
director in the School of Nursing at 
Bellevue and allied hospitals; Miss Elsa 
Maurer (1914), a similar position on the 
same staff to direct the teaching of 
nurses in Bellevue Hospital. Miss 
Hulda Cron (1918), has been appointed 
on the State Board of Health, Kansas, 
where she hopes a division of public 
health nursing may be developed. 

Miss Bertha Harmer, class of 1918, 
instructor at St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, has been for some time at 
work on a text-book on Practical Nurs- 
ing which is to be published shortly by 
Macmillan. Miss Harmer is exception- 
ally well equipped in training and 
experience for her task. 


NUTRITION AND FOOD 
ECONOMICS 

Professor H. C. Sherman addressed 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
March 25. His subject was “The Newer 
Knowledge of Food Values.” He also 
addressed the New York Nutrition 
Council on April 13 on the topic, 
“Relation of Nutrition to the Teeth 
and Health of Children.” 

Professor Rose addressed the South- 
ern Home _ Economics Association, 
which met at St. Augustine, Fla. On 
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April to her topic was “Diet and Physi- 
cal Fitness”; and on April 12 she spoke 
on “Newer Methods in Nutrition 
Work.” On April 17 Professor Rose 
spoke before the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union in Boston on 
“The Influence of Nutrition on 
Growth,” 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick de- 
livered two addresses during the meet- 
ing of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Chicago, one before the 
Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion on “The Use of the Project Method 
in College Courses in Education,” and 
the other before the Conference on 
Educational Method on the subject 
of “Method and Curriculum.” 

Professor Kilpatrick was in Pitts- 
burgh on March 25, and spoke before 
the Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania and also at a dinner of 
the Teachers College Club. Professor 
Kilpatrick is discussing with the educa- 
tional workers of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America a series 
of topics taken from his course in the 
Philosophy of Education. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Professor Hattie L. Heft is coéper- 
ating with Dr. Thomas D. Wood and 
the physical education department in 
making studies of the blood records 
of certain selected groups of girls from 
the Horace Mann School. These 
records will be further checked through 
basal metabolism studies under the 
direction of Professor Mary S. Rose. 
It is hoped that significant relations 
between metabolic and blood statistics 
will be obtained as a result of this co- 
operative research. 

Professor Walter H. Eddy recently 
lectured to the medical staff of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum at White Plains, 
N. Y., on the “Relation of Vitamins to 
Nutrition and Nervous Diseases.” 
The Asylum has agreed to coédperate in 
a series of researches with a view to the 
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accumulation of data regarding adult 
malnutrition and vitamin  require- 
ments. 

Professor Eddy and Miss Ramona 
Pease and Miss Elizabeth Shelow, ad- 
vanced students in Teachers College, 
have recently published a study of the 
relation of the pressure cooker to the 
destruction of the antiscorbutic vita- 
min in cabbage. This work was carried 
on under the joint auspices of the de- 
partments of biological chemistry, and 
foods and cookery. 


PSYCHOLOGY CLUB 


The Psychology Club, of which Mr. 
Percival M. Symonds is president and 
Miss Grace M. Taylor is secretary, 
has been holding monthly meetings 
during the past semester. The first 
meeting of the semester was held on 
February 15, at which Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike spoke to a large audience on 
“Mental Testing on the Higher Levels.” 
He discussed methods of measuring the 
intelligence of students in colleges and 
professional schools, and allowed the 
group which was present to try some 
reading tests. On March 15 Dr. John 
B. Watson answered some critics of 
behaviorism. In the questioning which 
followed, Dr. Watson brought out sev- 
eral of the explanations and conceptions 
which behaviorism gives of so-called 
mental phenomena. 

A special meeting was called on 
March 29 to hear Dr. Truman L. 
Kelley, who spoke on “Some Uses of 
Mental and Educational Tests in Vo- 
cational Guidance.” The starting point 
of his talk was a newspaper article by 
Dr. William C. Bagley criticising some 
of the postulates underlying mental 
testing and the conclusions drawn 
from the results of mental test- 
ing. Dr. Kelley took up the points 
made in this article and showed 
what we could expect from the testing 
movement. 

At the meeting on April 19 Miss Eliz- 
abeth E. Farrell, who is in charge of 
special classes in the New York City 
Public Schools, spoke on “Applications 
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of Psychology to School Problems of 
Children.” At each meeting reviews of 
the current periodicals of interest to 
students of educational psychology are 
given. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


The Rural Club has conducted a 
very interesting series of meetings 
during the past semester. On February 
15 Professor John Erskine of the de- 
partment of English in Columbia Uni- 
versity gave a delightful evening of 
readings selected from the poetry of 
country life. On February 20 films of 
the well-known consolidated school at 
Chazy, New York, were shown under 
the auspices of the Club, and on March 
14 the students joined with the Teach- 
er-Training League in celebrating the 
annual birthday party for Professor 
Bagley. Professor Henry S. Curtis dis- 
cussed rural recreation at the following 
meeting of the Club; and the formal 
meetings of the year were concluded on 
April 25 with a rousing Club party imi- 
tating the Friday afternoon exercises 
of a modern rural school. For the final 
meeting of the year on May 6 the Rural 
Club and the Teacher-Training League 
united again as usual for the closing 
picnic on the Hudson Palisades. Offi- 
cers for the second semester have been 
as follows: President, Miss Orpha Mc- 
Pherson, Greenwood, Mo. ; vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. H. K. Ober, Elizabethtown, 
Pa.; secretary, Miss Esther Jastram, 
Chadron, Neb.; and treasurer, Miss 
Florence Farber, Hamburg, N. J. 

Students of the Major Professional 
Course in the Preparation of Rural 
Teachers have been making a special 
study of rural education in normal 
schools and other teacher-training in- 
stitutions during the past year. Under 
this investigation all general public 
normal schools of the country were 
classified on the basis of their rural 
interest into four groups including: 
(1) those maintaining real departments 
of rural education; (2) those offering 
rural courses but not conducting a 
standard rural department; (3) those 
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offering no special rural courses but 
supporting some kind of rural activities, 
as for example, operating rural demon- 
stration schools, holding rural school 
conferences, or offering extension 
courses in rural education; and (4) 
those doing nothing whatever for rural 
education in any specialized sense. In 
this connection a list of the names and 
addresses of all directors of rural educa- 
tion in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges has been prepared and is now 
available for free distribution. Besides 
this, special studies of rural demonstra- 
tion schools, of the preparation and 
experience of rural normal school direc- 
tors, and of practice teaching in the 
country training schools of Wisconsin 
are also under way and will be available 
soon. 

Dr. Warren H. Wilson lectured re- 
cently in Knoxville, Tenn., and in 
Arizona, California, and other sections 
of the Southwest. Professor Carney 
reports a pleasant lecture trip to the 
Normal College at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, whére she was invited to attend 
and address a meeting of the School 
Masters’ Club of Northwestern Ohio. 
This club has been in existence for over 
twenty years and had never before 
entertained a woman either as guest or 
speaker at its annual dinners. 


SCOUTING AND RECREATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


The annual evening course for Scout 
Leaders, which began April 5 and is 
intended for three types of scout 
workers—inexperienced scoutmasters, 
experienced scoutmasters, and scout 
camp leaders, has been very successful. 
The camping section is in the charge of 
Mr. H. A. Gordon, director of the 
Boy Scout Camps at Kanohwahke 
Lakes in the Palisades Interstate Park. 
The twenty-two scout camps at Kanoh- 
wahke Lakes have an average of two 
thousand scouts per week during the 
summer camping season, and it is the 
practical camp experience which Mr. 
Gordon, as director of these camps, 
brings to our scout leaders. Besides 
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Mr. Gordon and members of the Col- 
lege staff, thirty specialists in scouting 
education and camping have partici- 
pated in the course, among whom are 
Mr. James E. West, chief executive of 
the Boy Scouts of America; Dr. George 
J. Fisher, deputy chief scout executive; 
Mr. Lorne W. Barclay, national educa- 
tional director of the Boy Scouts of 
America; Mr. L. L. McDonald, na- 
tional camp director of the Boy Scouts 
of America; Mr. B. T. B. Hyde, mu- 
seum director of Lake Kanohwahke 
Boy Scout Camps; and many of the 
scout executives in the vicinity of New 
York City. The Scout Leaders’ course 
has averaged about 240 men for each 
of the past four years; and there seems 
to be an ever-increasing demand for 
trained leadership. 

Under the direction of Mr. C. F. 
Smith, instructor in scouting, three 
courses for scoutmasters have been run 
at Bayonne and Elizabeth, N. J., and 
Bridgeport, Conn. In both of the New 
Jersey cities the Board of Education 
and the Scout Council combined to 
finance and to furnish the leadership 
for the courses. 

Professor E. K. Fretwell delivered 
three addresses at the annual meeting 
of the Scout Executives of Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, held at 
Columbus, Ohio, on March 9g and 10; 
and he was also the speaker at the 
annual scoutmasters’ meeting at New- 
ark, N. J., on April 8. Professor Fret- 
well has been elected a member of the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Nineteen agencies have codperated 
this year in developing the work of the 
Third Camp Leadership Course for 
camp directors and camp counselors 
which was given at Teachers College 
from March 6 to May 1. They were 
the physical education department of 
Columbia University, the physical 
education department of Barnard 
College, New York State College of 
Forestry, Rhode Island College of 
Education, Cornell University depart- 
ment of rural education, The American 
Museum of Natural History, the Com- 
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missioners of the Palisades Interstate 
Park, the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, 
the Camp Fire Girls, the Woodcraft 
League, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the Big Brother and Big Sister 
Federation, the Carroll Club, the 
United Neighborhood Houses, the 
Camp Directors’ Association of Amer- 
ica, and the National Association of 
Directors of Girls’ Camps. These agen- 
cies believe that the camping move- 
ment furnishes a real opportunity for 
supplementing the work of the school, 
the home, the church, and industry, in 
training our boys and girls, and our 
young men and young women in the 
ideals and habits of citizenship. It is 
the aim of this department of the 
College to aid all existing agencies in 
training leaders to direct camps. In 
connection with the twenty-two hours 
of recitation work carried on at the 
College, the week of April 24 was 
spent in camp at Bear Mountain, 
forty-three miles up the Hudson River 
from New York City. This camping 
trip was made possible by the co- 
operation of the Commissioners of the 
Palisades Interstate Park. A staff of 
forty-five specialists from the various 
organizations which coéperated, took 
part in running the course. The imme- 
diate work of directing the course, and 
the camp, and the work of the one 
hundred and ninety-four students was 
carried on by Professor Fretwell. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In connection with the course on 
Administration Problems of the High 
School, Professor F. W. Johnson will 
next year offer to a limited number of 
students who are actually employed in 
administrative positions, two additional 
points for special field investigations in 
school administration. 

The members of the major course in 
secondary education, under the leader- 
ship of Professors F. W. Johnson and 
E. K. Fretwell, visited the Leonia, 
N. J., High School to study methods of 
supervision of instruction, the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, New York City, 


to study office administration, and the 
Montclair, N. J., High School, to study 
the reorganization of extra-curricular 
activities that have been successfully 
worked out under the direction of the 
high-school principal, Mr. H. W. 
Dutch, and his associates. 

A new course, Field Studies in the 
Organization and Administration of 
Extra-Curricular Activities in Second- 
ary Schools, to be given in the winter 
session of 1922-23, marks the further 
extension of this work begun three 
years ago by the secondary education 
department. The new course will be 
given by Professor Fretwell. 

At the request of Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, commissioner of education 
for Pennsylvania, Professor Fretwell 
presented to the high-school teachers of 
Philadelphia the findings of the survey 
of extra-curricular activities of the 
eleven high schools of that city. While 
this survey of extra-curricular activi- 
ties is by no means exhaustive, it is 
probably the most extensive that has 
been undertaken. 

Professor Fretwell spoke at the in- 
stallation of the officers of the Student 
Association of the William Penn High 
School for Girls at Philadelphia, March 
24, and at Girard College, Philadelphia, 
April 23. 

In addition to the students from the 
United States the following foreign 
countries are represented in the de- 
partment this semester: Mexico by 
Moises Saenz; Canada by Olver V. 
Jewitt; South Africa by Wouter de Vos 
Malan; India by Baburao Jivanlal 
Divan and Alfred Zahir; Corea by 
Franklin Williams and J. Bolling Rey- 
nolds; Sweden by C. Stael von Hol- 
stein; China by Rufus Huang and Yin 
Yu Yang. 

Professor Romiett Stevens attended 
the annual meeting of the High School 
Principals of the State of Maine in 
Augusta on March 16 and 17. She 
spoke on the following subjects: “The 
Importance of Extra-Curricular Activi- 
ties in the High School”; “The High- 
School Principal as a Supervisor of 
Teachers”; and “The Educational 
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Needs of the Girls of Today.” Professor 
Stevens recently addressed the Home 
Economics Association of Greater 
New York on the subject of “Question- 
ing.” Miss Stevens expects to spend 
two weeks lecturing at the Normal 
School, Springfield, Mo., during the 
first half of June. She will also give 
several lectures at the University of 
Missouri. 

Miss Edith Barnard, instructor in 
the department, will give Professor 
Stevens’ work during the summer 
session, teaching a course in methods, 
and administering the course for ad- 
visers of women and girls. 

Term papers and reports in connec- 
tion with courses in this department 
are frequently appearing in the profes- 
sional journals. Such an article by E. 
W. Anibal on “College Entrance as an 
Administrative Problem” appeared in a 
recent number of School and Society. 
Another paper by John L. Greenan on 
the “Distribution of the High-School 
Teacher’s Time” has been accepted for 
publication in The School Review. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Classes in the History of Costume 
and in Textiles recently visited the 
Brooklyn Museum, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, The Museum of 
Natural History, and silk mills in 
Paterson, N. J. 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey, instructor in 
millinery, has given two talks and 
demonstrations in millinery before 
groups of demonstration agents,—one 
in Norwich, N. Y., and the other in 
Bergen County, N. J. She also lectured 
at the Harlem Branch of the Y. W. 
dhe 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In company with several of the ad- 
vanced students in vocational educa- 
tion, Professor Arthur D. Dean spent 
four days in visiting the vocational 
activity work in the schools of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. After one of the evening 
meetings of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
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tion, from his topic “The Inside of 
Some Things,” he discussed the merits 
of the Smith-Hughes law and the 
present status of the compulsory con- 
tinuation schools. 

The advanced classes in the depart- 
ment are visiting vocational schools in 
and around New York City. The 
schools more recently studied have 
been the Textile High School, New 
York City, the Newark Trade School, 
the Montclair Junior High School shop 
activities, and the technical department 
of the Dickinson High School at Jersey 
City. 

Captain Leonard Lundgren, U.S. A., 
a former student in vocational educa- 
tion, has been assigned to Camp 
Humphreys from where he reports that 
the courses which he had at Teachers 
College in the technique of teaching 
and laying out of units of instruction 
have been invaluable in organizing 
courses of training for the enlisted per- 
sonnel in the Engineering Corps. 

At a recent meeting of the editorial 
board of the Manual Training Maga- 
zine, Professor Dean was requested in 
connection with his duties as associate 
editor to write a series of articles on 
“Vocational Men and Their Schools.” 

Professor Snedden gave an address 
on Vocational Education before the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry on April 11. 


EXTRAMURAL COURSES 


The following new _ extramural 
courses in education have been con- 
ducted during the spring session: 
Principles and Practice of Scouting 
and Scoutcraft, in Bridgeport, Conn., 
by Mr. Charles F. Smith; Illustrative 
Lessons in Citizenship, in Stratford, 
Conn., by Mr. Roy W. Hatch; Meas- 
urement in Elementary Education, in 
Washington, D. C., by Miss Jessie 
LaSalle; The Project Method Applied 
to Education, in Hackensack, N. J., 
Teaching Composition in the Elemen- 
tary School, in Harrisburg, Pa:, Quan- 
titative Methods in the Supervision of 
Teaching, in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
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Principles of Teaching, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., all by Professor James F. Hosic. 
Active correspondence with regard to 
courses for next year has already begun 
and indicates an increasing demand for 
extramural offerings. 

Professor Hosic has lectured recently 
in various cities. During the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
in Chicago at the end of February he 
assisted in conducting two sessions of 
the National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method, of which he is secretary- 
treasurer, and spoke before the Con- 
ference on the subject, “The Present 
Status of Educational Method.” On 
March 8 Professor Hosic visited the 
English department of Girard College 
at Philadelphia and held a conference 
with the faculty. On that evening he 
was the guest of honor at a dinner 
given by the Teachers Club of Phila- 
delphia, at the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel. 

On March 17 Professor Hosic spoke 
in Oswego, N. Y., before the Normal 
School faculty and students, and also 
before the teachers of the city schools; 
on the following day he spoke in Au- 
burn, N. Y., before the teachers of the 
elementary and the high schools. On 
March 24 Professor Hosic addressed 
the elementary-school principals of 
Pittsburgh on “Solving the English 
Problem”; the high-school teachers, on 
“English in All Studies”; and the com- 
mittee on the course of study on “The 
Reorganization of the Course of Study 
in English.” The following day Pro- 
fessor Hosic spoke before the Educa- 
tional Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania on “The Project Method Applied 
to the Course of Study in English,” 
and attended the meeting of the 
Teachers College Club of Pittsburgh. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


Professor Arthur I. Gates will be 
supervisor of educational research for 
the Horace Mann School, commencing 
with September, 1922. With the help 
of a staff of three or four assistants, he 
will carry on psychological investiga- 


tions dealing with methods of teaching, 
and will conduct diagnostic studies of 
special individual cases. 

On April 18 a very interesting demon- 
stration and exhibit was held in the 
Horace Mann School for the parents 
and their friends. The program in- 
cluded demonstrations of interesting 
features of the school work by pupils of 
the school, as well as more formal ex- 
hibits of the results of the classroom 
work. 

Principal H. C. Pearson spoke before 
the Teachers’ Institute at Sayre, Penn- 
sylvania, in March and also before the 
Parents’ Association in New Rochelle, 
New York. 

Mr. Roy Hatch, Miss Ethel M. Orr, 
Miss Marie Hennes, and Miss Texa 
Moore are participating in a course on 
Methods in the Elementary School 
which is being given for the teachers of 
Stratford, Conn. 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


The inter-religious program an- 
nounced in the last number of Tue 
RECORD was carried out under the 
general title, “Our Religious Heritage.” 
“Our Community of Social Ideals” was 
discussed at a big meeting in the Horace 
Mann Auditorium on March 14. Mr. 
John Hearly represented the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, Mr. Samuel 
Cavert, The Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and Dr. 
Judah Magnes, the Jewish group. An 
exhibit of the social programs, and re- 
ports of social action of these groups 
was on display in the Religious Organi- 
zations room during the week. Both 
lectures and exhibit revealed the fact 
that the churches are becoming “a po- 
tent factor in the readjustment of 
industrial relations in America. Where 
a few years ago they were heard from 
only after a great strike had progressed 
to the point of public suffering and the 
killing of strikers, now they are lining 
up public opinion before the break is 
forced.” 

Four lectures were devoted to our 
heritage of worship. Rabbi Goldstein 
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gave the first lecture, on April 4, on 
“Jewish Liturgy,” Dr. Coe presiding. 
The following Saturday a group of 
about seventy students attended wor- 
ship at the Temple B’nai Jeshurun. 
Dr. Goldstein had prepared notes for 
the students which enabled them to 
follow the service in detail. On April 6, 
Dr. J. Foakes Jackson gave the lecture 
on “Protestant Liturgy,” Dr. Carleton 
Hayes of Columbia presiding. This 
was followed by pilgrimages to various 
protestant churches. On April 20 
Father John J. Wynne, S.J. gave the 
lecture on “Catholic Liturgy,” and on 
the following Sunday the students 
attended his church, St. Francis Xa- 
vier, at the eleven o’clock mass. 
“The Common Meaning in Our Variant 
Forms of Worship” was discussed by 
Dr. George A. Coe in the concluding 
lecture on April 27. The large number 
of students present at this final meet- 
ing, and the spirit of religious fellow- 
ship that prevailed were witness to the 
value of our common studies in this 
series. 

The Religious Organizations owe 
much to the codperation of members of 
the faculties of Teachers College, 
Columbia, and Union Seminary. The 
introduction to the study of “Our 
Community of Forms of Worship,” 
prepared by one of these advisers, Dr. 
J. Foakes Jackson, has been so widely 
desired that we append it here: 

The object of these discussions and pil- 
grimages is to make ourselves acquainted 
with certain forms of public worship, the 
Jewish, and the Christian under its two 
main divisions of Catholic and Protestant. 

An indispensable preliminary in ap- 
proaching any worship, whether our own 
or not, is to realize the spirit of it. That 
which is common to all true worship is the 
attempt to rise from this world to a higher 
one, to pass from the seen to the unseen, 
to enter into communion with God. In 
this sense worship is poetry. Worship is 
poetry; but like all true poetry it is based 
on knowledge; for it is indissolubly con- 
nected with the experience of the past. 
These three forms of worship are a se- 
quence, in which the later are, in a sense, 
dependent on the earlier. 

The worship of the Jews is based on the 
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Old Testament; and as a starting point 
we may take that described in the book of 
Chronicles probably of the second Tem- 
ple—with the sacrificial system of the 
Law supplemented by the devotion of the 
Psalter, the keynote of which is “Give 
thanks unto the Lord for He is good and 
His mercy endureth forever.” 

Out of this grew the worship of 
the Synagogue—non-sacrificial, non-hier- 
archical, universal in the sense that it is 
confined to no one place, reminding the 
Jew first of his remote, and later of his 
vanished Temple by the reading of the 
law of the burnt offering, by prayer as 
the substitute for sacrifice, by the Ark 
containing the Scroll of the Law, and by 
the Benedictions which were perhaps 
heard first in the Temple itself. The 
Synagogue Service is one of praise, sup- 
plication, and instruciion; and to this day 
it recalls the time when the praises of God 
proceeded from Zion. When a Catholic 
Church is visited we shall see unbroken 
the tradition of Christian worship. The 
earliest record which we have of a Chris- 
tian service is the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, the Eucharist, or, as it was called 
later in the West, The Mass. In Acts XX 
we have an account of how Christians at 
Troas met in an upper chamber by night 
on Sunday, and how St. Paul instructed 
them till dawn, and they “broke bread.” 
In that room, with many lights burning, 
we have the essentials of the Christian 
Eucharist: the preliminary instruction, 
and the solemn celebration of the Supper 
of the Lord. About A. D. 150, St. Justin, 
the Martyr, gives a description of the 
worship of the Church in which the same 
features are observed; but he adds that 
the Bread and Wine are not “common,” 
but become the Body and Blood of Christ. 

Though the celebration of the Holy 
Mass may seem to some elaborate and 
complicated, the characteristics of the 
simpler offering of early days are observa- 
ble: the instruction, as featured in the 
Epistle and Gospel, followed by the sol- 
emn Consecration of the Elements of 
Bread and Wine. Nor is there anything 
fanciful or designed to attract in its 
beautiful ceremonial. The altar, the vest- 
ments of the officiants, the careful per- 
formance of every detail, are reminders of 
remote antiquity, and take us back to the 
first days of Christianity. All is designed 
to link together the worship on earth with 
that of heaven, as is suggested in the 
beautiful petition, “We humbly beseech 
Thee, Almighty God, command these 
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(gifts) to be borne by Thy holy angel to 
Thine altar on high.” 

The Protestants, at the Reformation, 
naturally continued to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper; but in a very different 
fashion. Except the Anglicans and 
Lutherans, they made it an occasional 
communion; and the usual Sunday service 
consists of the reading of scripture, ex- 
tempore prayer, the singing of hymns, 
and a sermon. Though the music is now 
often elaborate, and in some churches 
finely rendered, what the original Prot- 
estants aimed at was simplicity, which 
they believed would add to the spiritu- 
ality of a worship, appealing but little to 


the imagination by symbol or ritual. Its 
object is to combine a genuine devotion to 
God with instruction as to the meaning 
of the Christian religion, by an appeal to 
the intellect rather than to the eye. 
Thus the sermon is regarded by the 
congregation as one of its most important 
features. 

It is well we should learn to understand 
these attempts of men to unite in 
approaching God, whom all seek in com- 
mon, in order to understand that, despite 
the diversity of their methods, each of 
these three classes of worshippers is in a 
different way striving after the same goal, 
communion with God. 











ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 





A NEW LIBRARY FOR 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


There is still time for alumni who 
have not already contributed to share 
in the new library which Teachers 
College is to have. The former students 
of the College have helped to make the 
library possible. Their contributions 
bespeak the affection and _ loyalty 
which they have toward the College and 
the confidence and faith which they 
have in its future. 

The new library of Teachers College 
will serve every former student. It will 
serve the entire profession of education. 
It will meet a great need in the College. 

Your contribution now, whether it 
be large or small, will enable you to 
share in its completion. 

Former students from every state in 
the Union have sent their gifts. The 
new library will return these gifts, 
in service, to every part of the United 
States. 

The new library for Teachers College 
is a tremendous conception,—a store- 
house of educational information for 
America and the world. 

Your contribution is needed. It will 
enable you to share in this world ser- 
vice. Whatever your gift, it will be 
welcomed. Send it today to Mr. R. G. 
Reynolds, Field Secretary, Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th St., New York 
City. 

If you prefer, send a pledge. You 
may have until March 1, 1924, to pay 
it. 

The campaign closes on July 1, 1922. 

Before that day comes, you should 
be enrolled as one of the builders of A 
New Library for Teachers College. 
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YOUR NEW ADDRESS 

Each new school year marks a shift- 
ing of many former students of Teach- 
ers College. This annual moving makes 
it difficult to keep the address list of 
alumni up to date. This address list is 
one of the important cares of the 
Alumni Association. By means of it, 
the Association can serve those who 
are in the field. 

At the present time this mailing list 
is a rather formidable collection of 
20,000 names and correct addresses. It 
has been assembled through the co- 
operation of as many individuals. It 
can be kept up to date only in so far 
as this individual coéperation is con- 
tinued. 

As you make your plans to take that 
new position this coming year, won't 
you consider, as an important part of 
the change, the sending in promptly of 
the notification of your new address? 

The Association wishes to keep you 
on its mailing list. It wishes to send 
you bulletins and notices from time to 
time. It wishes to know of your ad- 
vancement. 

When you change your address, just 
send a card to Mr. R. G. Reynolds, 
Field Secretary, Teachers College, giv- 
ing the new address and the new posi- 
tion. Your coéperation in this will be 
greatly appreciated. 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 
The Teachers College Club of Pitts- 
burgh held its annual meeting and 


dinner on March 25, at the time of the 
meeting of the Educational Association 
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of Western Pennsylvania. After a 
dinner served on one of Pittsburgh's 
roof gardens, the program of addresses 
began. Mrs. Carmalt, the president of 
the Educational Association of Western 
Pennsylvania and a graduate of Teach- 
ers College, made the first address of 
the evening. She was followed by Dr. 
Davidson and Professor J. F. Hosic. 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick then fol- 
lowed with an address on “Some Im- 
pressions of English Education.” 

The meeting was a decided success. 
The club elected as its president for 
the coming year Professor Clyde Moore 
of the University of Pittsburgh. 


CINCINNATI TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


The Teachers College Club of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, gave a dinner on the 
evening of the 3rd of March at Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, at which sixty 
members were present. The guests of 
honor were Dr. Jesse F. Williams, asso- 
ciate professor of physical education, 
and Professor Romiett Stevens, asso- 
ciate professor of secondary education 
of Teachers College. Professor Wil- 
liams spoke of the importance of 
health, and Professor Stevens gave to 
the group a picture of the College, the 
faculty, and recent events. Some mem- 
bers of the club gave an amusing and 
clever skit of the work of a dean of 
women, and there were songs of many 
types,—patriotic, local, and original. 


SCRANTON TEACHERS 
COLLEGE CLUB 


On March 24, about fifty former 
students met in the Parish House of 
St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., 
to consider the organization of a 
Teachers College Club for Scranton. 
The movement was set on foot by Miss 
Anna W. Clark. 

The field secretary of the Alumni 
Association, Mr. R. G. Reynolds, was 
present and spoke to the group. He 
brought the news of the College and of 
the alumni in the field. He then out- 
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lined the purposes of Teachers College 
clubs and described in detail the pro- 
cedure necessary for the organization 
of a club in Scranton. 

At the close of his remarks, the group 
participated in a discussion of the 
matter, and Miss Clark, as temporary 
chairman, was authorized to appoint a 
committee to thoroughly canvass the 
field for possible members, and to draw 
up a constitution for the consideration 
of the club at its next meeting. 

The gathering was most enthusiastic. 
There is a large number of former stu- 
dents of Teachers College in Scranton 
and towns near by. An especially large 
group has taken Teachers College ex- 
tramural courses, and provision will be 
made in the constitution that they may 
participate in the activities of the new 
club. 

There is every prospect that Scran- 
ton will have one of the active local 
Teachers College clubs. 


NEW N.E. A. OFFICERS INCLUDE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE ALUMNI 


The following officers of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association for 1922- 
1923 have been students at Teachers 
College: 

President: Mr. John H. Beveridge, 
superintendent of schools, Omaha, 
Neb. Superintendent Beveridge re- 
ceived his Master’s degree from 
Teachers College in 1916. 

First vice-president: Mr. Robinson G. 
Jones, superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland, O. Mr. Jones received his 
Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege in 1912. 

Second vice-president: Mr. Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Ballou 
received the Bachelor's degree from 
Teachers College in 1904. 

Secretary: Mr. Sherwood Dodge 
Shankland, president, Andrews In- 
stitute for Girls, Willoughby, O. Mr 
Shankland received his Master's 
degree from Teachers College in 
1918. 
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Member of the Executive Committee: 
Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, Col. Mr. New- 
lon received his Master’s degree 
from Teachers College in 1914. 

Member of the Resolutions Committee: 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Broome received his Doctor's 
degree from Teachers College in 
1902. 

Member of the Resolutions Committee: 
Miss Catherine Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of schools, St. Paul, 
Minn. Miss Hamilton received her 
Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege in 1913. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The National Society for the Study 
of Education at its meeting in Chicago 
elected the following officers for the 
year 1922-1923: 

President: Professor Ernest Horn of 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Professor Horn received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Teachers College in 1914. 

Vice-President: Professor Agnes L. 
Rogers of Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. Professor Rogers re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy from Teachers College in 
1917. 


RECENT DISSERTATIONS 


Dr. H. A. Toops, in his dissertation, 
entitled Trade Tests in Education 
attempts to answer the question: How 
can tests to measure proficiency in a 
trade best be adapted to educational 
use? Trade tests may be used to meas- 
ure progress in the acquirement of 
skill in a particular trade, or to predict 
probable success or failure in a trade 
before training in it is undertaken. 


1 Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 115, 1921. Published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 
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The author briefly discusses the 
technique of trade test construction 
and the relation of job analysis to the 
analysis of individual capacity for the 
job. The factors determining the best 
examinations for school use,as revealed 
by critical and experimental evaluation 
of the different tests and their results, 
both in connection with the actual 
trades and with the vocational guidance 
at the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls, are pointed out. The amount of 
intelligence and education needed for 
proficiency in the trade is thoroughly 
discussed. The author concludes that 
the trade test technique applied to 
trade schools will assist materially in 
(1) testing progress and maintaining 
interest in the work; (2) making proper 
allowance for individual rates of ac- 
quiring trade proficiency; and (3) carry- 
ing on further educational and voca- 
tional guidance and school placement 
work. 


Dr. F. D. Brooks, in his dissertation, 
entitled Changes in Mental Traits with 
Age* has pointed out some interesting 
facts concerning the development of 
intelligence. Though it has been quite 
generally assumed that the rate of gain 
in intelligence decreases gradually up to 
some time between fourteen and six- 
teen years of age, at which point growth 
appears to stop, yet the author of this 
monograph finds that the rate of 
growth is constant from nine to fifteen 
years, and that there is no evidence 
that it ceases then. Rather other data 
with which he worked suggest that 
growth continues up to eighteen years 
at least. Using a battery of eighteen 
tests, 171 children were retested for 
three successive years, and from these 
results the conclusions are drawn. The 
author strengthens our belief in the 
theory of the constancy of the I. Q., 
since the correlation between the 
mental traits measured at two-year 
intervals is high, from which he con- 


2 Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 116, 1921. Published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 
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cludes that “these abilities are a rela- 
tively permanent endowment.”  Al- 
though he points out that irregularities 
in mental growth may occur in individ- 
ual cases, he finds no evidence of an 
adolescent or pre-adolescent spurt in 
the rate of growth of intelligence as has 
been suggested by some other workers 
in this field. 


The approved practice of selecting 
children’s reading matter on the basis 
of their interest obviously necessitates 
knowledge of what those interests are. 
Dr. Fannie W. Dunn has made a study 
of this question in her dissertation, 
entitled Interest Factors in Primary 
Reading Material.* 

The method employed consists in ob- 
taining from a large number of primary- 
grade pupils expressions of their prefer- 
ences between pairs of selections read 
to them, these selections covering a 
wide range of types; and in statistically 
analyzing these expressions of prefer- 
ence to discover their significant fac- 
tors. Wide variations were discovered 
in the interests of individuals and of 
groups, and the causes of these varia- 
tions, as well as of the central tenden- 
cies, were sought. 

The justifiability of commonly ac- 
cepted views as to the interest values of 
poetry, fairy stories, familiar selections, 
and everyday experiences, and the 
reliability of adult judgments of chil- 
dren’s interests were considered; and 
conclusions were reached which in 
many ways are at variance with pre- 
vailing opinion, and which indicate the 
desirability of further studies in the 
same field. 

On the basis of the study, recom- 
mendations were made for critical 
evaluation of the large mass of folk lore 
and verse which now principally con- 
stitutes primary reading material, and 
for the development at the hands of 
skilled authors of the now neglected 
fields of fact. 


* Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 113, 1921. Published by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College. 
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Dr. William F. Russell, dean of the 
College of Education of the University 
of lowa, who as a member of the China 
Education Commission of the Foreign 
Missionary Conference of North Amer- 
ica, has been making a study of the 
public and mission schools of China, 
has returned after having spent several 
months there. Dr. Russell received his 
Doctor’s degree from Teachers College 
in 1914. 

Dr. Fletcher Harper Swift, professor 
of education, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, has accepted 
the appointment to direct the survey of 
public school finance in Oklahoma 
which will constitute a part of the sur- 
vey to be undertaken by the Bureau of 
Education in the near future. Professor 
Swift has recently completed a similar 
study for the Bureau of Education 
made as a part of the Bureau's survey 
of the public schools in Arkansas. Dr. 
Swift received his Doctor’s degree 
from Teachers College in 1905. 

Dr. Guy M. Wilson, who has been 
professor of education at the State 
Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa, has 
accepted an appointment as professor 
of educational psychology at Boston 
University. Professor Wilson is a 
graduate of Teachers College where he 
received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1918. 


SUMMER SESSION APPOINT- 
MENTS 


The Bureau of Educational Service 
has received notice of the following ap- 
pointments: 

Allard, Louise—Instructor in primary 
methods, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Col. 

Allen, Lillian—Instructor in textiles, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Barnhill, John F.—Instructor, Kansas 
State Manual Training College, 
Pittsburg, Kan. 

Briggs, Theodora—lInstructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, University of 
Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
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Carroll, Robert—Instructor in educa- 
tion and psychology, William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Clouser, Lucy W.—Teacher in Demon- 
stration School, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

Cooper, Homer E.—Instructor in edu- 
cational administration, North Car- 
olina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Dalgliesh, Alice—Instructor in primary 
methods, State Teachers College, 
Valley City, N. D. 

Fitzgerald, Nellie—Instructor in die- 
tetics, University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 

Fowlkes, J. G.—Instructor in adminis- 
tration and measurement, Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 

Gannett, Anna J.—Instructor in the- 
ory and demonstration, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Hudelson, Earl—Instructor in second- 
ary education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hughes, Avah—Demonstration teach- 
er, University of West Virginia, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Keator, Maud—Lecturer in elementary 
education, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 

Koos, Frank H.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Martin, Cora M. (Mrs.)—Instructor in 
primary education, University of 
West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Miller, Mildred—lInstructor in the 
project method, State College, Hyan- 
nis, Mass. 

Mills, Marian—lInstructor in home 
economics, Kent State Normal Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio. 

Myrick, Allie—Instructor in educa- 
tional psychology, North Texas 
State Normal School, Denton, Tex. 

Orr, Ethel M.—Instructor in elemen- 
tary methods, University of West 
Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Proctor, Arthur M.—Instructor, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Green- 
ville, N. C. 

Ragsdale, J. G.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
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Richards, Pauline—Instructor in tex- 
tiles and clothing, State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kas. 

Sameth, Elsie—Instructor in physical 
education, Delaware College for 
Women, Newark, Del. 

Thurber, C. H.—Instructor in adminis- 
tration and research, William and 
Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 

Twente, John—lInstructor in education, 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Weimer, Corabel—Instructor in foods, 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan. 

Woellner, Frederic P.—Instructor in 
elementary education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wylie, Andrew T.—Instructor in edu- 
cation, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


RECENT ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS 


The following appointments of 
Teachers College alumni are announced 
by the Bureau of Educational Service. 
Adams, Grace W.—Teacher of indus- 

trial arts, Junior High School, Mt. 

Vernon, N. Y. 

Ames, Mary E.—Instructor in cloth- 
ing, High School, Durham, N. C. 

Bell, Edith—Instructor in mathemat- 
ics, High School, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Benson, Charles H.—Professor of edu- 
cation and acting dean in the absence 
of Dr. Phelan, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

Cayco, Florentino—Superintendent of 
schools, Malabon District, Philippine 
Islands. 

Cha, L. C.—Instructor in educational 
administration, Teachers College, 
Peking, China. 

Chadbourne, F. B.—Instructor in his- 
tory, High School, Bayonne, N. J. 
Comstock, Laura—Nutrition work, 

medical department, Eastman Ko- 

dak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Cook, Allan—Head of English depart- 
ment, High School, Albany, N. Y. 
Doermann, Marie — Assistant home 

demonstration agent, Bergen Coun- 

ty, N. J. 
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de Veyra, F.—Bureau of Education, 
Manila, P. I. 

Fenton, William R.—Instructor in 
industrial arts, Normal School, Sas- 
katoon, Saskatchewan, Can. 

Frazier, Ben—Superintendentof schools, 
Thornton, N. Y. 

Gleason, Edna—Extension work in 
clothing, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Goodspeed, Helen—Instructor in home 


economics, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Harris, William—Superintendent of 


schools, Urbana, IIl. 

Hatch, Arthur—Instructor in Spanish 
and Latin, High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Henderson, A. B.—Instructor in chem- 
istry and biology, High School, 
Westport, Conn. 

Hendricks, T. A.—Superintendent of 
schools, Winchester, Ky. 

Hillhouse, Ruth—Teacher of fourth 
grade, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 

Holston, Evelyn T.—Teacher of cighth 
grade, Utica Country Day School, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Janzen, Anna—aAssistant professor of 
institutional administration, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Jewitt, Olver—Instructor in mathe- 
matics, High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Koos, Frank H.—Assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Winston-Salem, 
N.C, 

Lamson, Edna E.—Superintendent of 
teacher-training, Spelman Semin- 
ary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Latimer, Jean—Director of lower 
school, Mary C. Wheeler School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Lawrence, Flora C.—Teacher of fifth 
grade, Social Motive School, New 
York City. 

Lee, Florence—In charge of domestic 
science department, Federal Adver- 
tising Agency, New York City. 

McArthur, Edith—Instructor in foods 
and cookery, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 
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Miller, Frances—Head of domestic 
science department, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Olsen, Hans C.—lInstructor in educa- 
tional administration, State Teach- 
ers College, Kearney, Neb. 

Pulver, Kathryn—lInstructor in foods, 
High School, Troy, N. Y. 

Ramsey, Cecil—Instructor in sewing, 
High School, Passaic, N. J. 

Remick, Lola M.—lInstructor in phys- 
ical education, Public Schools, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Roberts, Jessie M.—Head of art de- 
partment, Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Roy, Marion S.—Instructor in home 
economics, Middlebury College, Mid- 
dlebury, Vt. 

Searfoss, Anna—Critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Bemidji, Minn. 

Shibles, M. Marieta—Instructor in 
French, High School, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Sinclair, Roberta S.—Extension work 
in home economics, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Skinner, Grace M.—Supervisor of 
normal kindergarten, Michigan 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Slade, William J.—Director of re- 
search, Public School, Berlin, N. H. 

Smith, Edna Bianca—Supervisor of 
English, Normal Schools, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Smith, Gertrude B.—TInstructor in 
English, High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Snortum, Kenneth O.—Assistant di- 
rector, Re-Education Division, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Staples, Helen F.—Head of primary 
department, Normal School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Stoops, R. O.—Superintendent of 
schools, York, Pa. 

Stowell, Ruth—Assistant research 
worker, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Swift, Mildred L.—Director of home- 
making department, Ossining School, 
Ossining, N. Y. 
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Tabunar, Gabino—Supervisor, Bureau 
of Education, Manila, P. I. 

Taylor, William S.—Assistant director 
of the Teachers’ Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Tear, Grace—Associate professor of 
education, State Normal School, 
Peru, Neb. 

Thomas, Polly E.—Instructor in home 
economics, High School, Bowbells, 
N. D. 

Tilson, Agnes—Director of home eco- 
nomics, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Turrentine, Samuel 
Greensboro College, 
N. C. 

Van Dyck, Alice—Instructor in home 
economics, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 

Walker, Lula V.—Home economics 
specialist, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Walther, E. C.—Head of geography 
department, State Normal School, 
Towson, Md. 

Washington, Kittie D.—Home eco- 
nomics specialist, Agricultural and 
— College, College Station, 

ex. 

Weber, Joseph J.—Associate professor 
of education, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


B.—President, 
Greensboro, 
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Welch, Lila M.—lInstructor in home 
economics education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Wells, Guy F.—Instructor in educa- 
tion, New York Training School, 
New York City. 

Whittemore, Margaret—State home 
demonstration leader, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Wilkinson, W. A.—School of Educa- 
tion, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Del. 

Williams, Ruth F.—Supervisor of 
industrial arts in the lower grades, 
Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wilson, Lester M.—Director of 
teacher-training, Peru, South Amer- 
ica. 

Winchell, Jessie A.—Assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics, University 
of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Wood, Ben D.—Assistant to Dean 
Hawkes, Columbia College, New 
York City. 

Woodman, Lee W.—Principal, High 
School, Woodbridge, N. J. 

Young, G. A.—Principal, Demonstra- 
tion High School, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Zehmer, George B.—Associate pro- 
fessor of education, College of 
— and Mary, Williamsburg, 

a. 

Zuill, Frances—Supervisor of home 

economics, Baltimore, Md. 





